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CALHOUN YARN MILLS 


HIGH GRADE WEAVING AND KNITTING YARNS. 
CONES, TUBES AND SKEINGS. SINGLE AND PLY 


CALHOUN, GEORGIA 
March 12, 1925. 


The Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N.c. 


The Condition of Your 
Yarn as it goes through 
the various Manufactur- 
ing Processes is reflected 
in the Quality of your 
Finished Product. 


conditioning room equipments, following your specifications 
as to building, heating, etc. 

Te expected a reasonable return of moisture in our 
yarns, but we now find we are getting more than 27 increase 
over what we had figured, 

We have had more or less trouble in the last few 
years with the breaking strength of our yarn. After installing 
your conditioning equipment and properly conditioning our yarn 
we heave brought our breaking strength up to a high standard, and 
to-day we are shipping more than 90% of our production to one of 
the Electric Wire companies and they state our breaking strength 
is entirely satisfactory for their needs, 

We consider your Modern Conditioning Room Equipment the 
best on the market and we would never attempt again to make yarns 
for the market without your equipment. 


Yours Very truly, 


Treasurer. 


Yarn to work to the best advantage must have the proper percentage of moisture or regain, other- 
wise, the fibres are harsh and brittle and the strength of the yarn is materially decreased. 


If you would add strength to your yarn and increase your Weave Room Production, eliminate the waste 
caused by kinky filling and increase the efficiency of your Spinning Room, condition your yarn in a 
BAHNSON Conditioning Room. 


The Bahnson Conditioning Room Equipment is designed to put the proper percentage of moisture in- 
to the yarn. No other investment in equipment will give as positive, effective, visible and profitable 
results as a BAHNSON Conditioning Room. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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MERCERIZING PADDER 


The machine shown above is a 3-Roll Mercerizing Padder 
of our standard construction which we manufacture as part 
of the Mercerizing ranges we build. 
Ing to our customers, are the best in the world. We will 


show in future advertisements the Tenter and Washer units 


of these ranges. 


We 
Manufacture 
All Kinds 
of 


Bleaching 
Mercerizing 
Dyeing 
Drying 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREE' 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


THE 
TEXTILE - FINISHING 

MACHINERY 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: C 0 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. Q. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


These ranges, accord- 


Printing 
and 
Finishing 
Machinery 
for 
Textile Fabrics 
and 
Warps 
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At Your Service! 


Mr. E. Kent Swift ) 


Mr. W. H. Hoch Mr. S. R. Mason Mr. L. M. Keeler 
Northern Sales Southern 
Mr. E. D. Hague Dalto» 
Mr. J. F. MeGinness Mr. W. H. Porcher 
Mr. I, D. Wingo 


Expert and Selling Organization 


J. F. MeInness 


E. Mills 
R. T. Comer 
Carding—Messrs. ( W. D. Lyerly 
J. T. Wild 
D. Barker 
F. Crockett 
Combing—Messrs. ‘Ww. D. Lyerly 
E. A. Rooney 
(WwW. S. Brown 
R = 
oving—Messrs. LW. D. 
Spinning ) H. Boyd 
\J. A. Cooper 
d 
W. D. Lyerly 
Twisting J. F. Marshall 
Waste (J . H. Boyd 
and / Messrs.(R. T. Comer 
Woolen } (J. T. Wild 
(W. S. Brown 


Worsted—Messrs. ‘ E. Hartley 
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Repair Department 


Mr. S. R. Mason Mr. R. G. McKaig 
And the 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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ALABAMA OPPORTUNITIES 


Who Gets Your Estate 
When You Die? 


That ALL depends on where you live, what you 
own, and where you die. 


Death duties—in the form of Inheritance Taxes 
—in many states are almost confiseatory where 
the estate is of large proportions. 


Taxation figures of the H. C. Frick estate, as 
published in the Nation’s Business, are a strik- 
ing example:— 


$6,638,898.68 
Pennsylvania State Inheritance 
3,167,197.87 
Other Inheritance Taxes... 1,546,565.49 


Bequests left charities by the H. C. Frick estate were estimated to be worth 
about $500,000 per share. Five years after his death—with federal and 
STATE INHERITANCE taxes paid, these shares are worth only about 
$200,000 each and none of them has been paid! 


If the H. C. Frick estate had been in Alabama and the testator had been a 
resident of Alabama, his state inheritance tax would have been NOTHING! 


ALABAMA HAS NEITHER 
INHERITANCE NOR INCOME TAX 


—and under Section 219, Article III of its Constitution, may not impose an 
INHERITANCE TAX on estates left to close relatives or lineal descendants. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


For further information on tax laws in Ala- 
bama, write Commercial Department, Ala- 
bama Power Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Can you really afford 
keep old trucks 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


repaired? 


Some mills 


have cut 


their maintenance force 
in half by getting rid of 
worn wooden receptacles. 


Diamond Fibre 
Drop Side Truck 


Used for all kinds of inter- 
department delivery and con- 
veying purposes. The drop 
side permits of easier handling 
of many materials and prod- 
ucts. 


ILL receptacles made of wood 

or other perishable materials 
are a constant source of trouble and 
expense. 


Makeshift trucks; boxes and bar- 
rels crack and splinter. Edges be- 
come rough and jagged. Workers’ 
hands and clothes and materials in 
process suffer injury. Trips to the 
repair shop make them serviceable 
only for the time being. 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles more 
than pay for themselves. They re- 
quire no upkeep. After years of 
service these receptacles remain 
smooth and unblemished. They 
protect the most delicate fibres from 
injury. 


Diamond Fibre Mill Receptacles 
are made of a material that resists 
the banging of hard daily use like 
steel. Diamond Fibre is a dense, 
hard, vuleanized fibre. It is ex- 
tremely light in weight. It does not 
scuff, scar, splinter, or corrode. 


Diamond Fibre Receptacles have 
an agate-smooth inside surface. No 
amount of ordinary wear can affect 
the slick, glossy finish of these 
sturdy cans, boxes, baskets, and 
trucks. They are easily kept clean. 
Dust and dirt do not stick to the 
surface. 


Mill receptacles of all types 


There is a Diamond Fibre Recep- 
tacle for every special requirement 
in textile mills and factories. We 
can supply the following receptacles 
in standard sizes: trucks, roving 
cans, gill cans, boxes, barrels, dof- 
fing trays, etc. 


If you need some special size or 
type of receptacle, we can build to 
your specifications. All construction 
is carefully and skillfully perform- 
ed. Back of every article we make 
stands an organization which has 
been first in its field for thirty-five 
years. 


Diamond Fibre Textile 
Specialties 


We manufacture a large number 
of smooth, strong special parts of 


. Diamond Fibre. This line includes 


the following articles: 


shuttles 

flier disks 

shuttle box liners 
lacing combs 
picker stick ends 


spool heads 
loom picks 
swift braces 
thrust washers 
spindle guards 


You will be interested in our new 
booklet “Diamond Fibre Recepta- 
cles.” It contains descriptions and 
specifications of all standard sizes of 
these smooth receptacles and spe- 
cial parts. 


Write for this booklet today. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Toronto, Canada 


Diamond Fibre 
Gill Can 


Used extensively in the 
Woolen Industry. The in- 
side of the can is treated 
with water-proof. shellac, 
while the outside of the 
can is painted with a high- 
quality varnish. The can 
is made with a smooth in- 
side finish, eliminating dan- 
ger of the wool fibres 
catching on rough and pro- 
jecting spots as they are 
fed into the machine. 


London, England 
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Saco-Lowell Drawing Frames, Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


Saco-Lowell Drawing Frames 


THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON 
Ask your Superintendent, Overseer and Drawing Frame Operator 
what they think of Saco-Lowell Drawing. 


Then let us check over your frames and advise you whether it is a 
question of repairs or new frames. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE, S. €. 
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Problems in Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 


\ April this year I had the honor 
of giving a lecture to your Asso- 


ation dealing with “Stains and 
faults in Grey Cloth which cause 
lamage when Bleached, Dyed 
inted and Finished.” 

Krom the discussion which fol- 


wed it appeared that some of your 
wmbers felt that a lecture showing 
jamages which were not due to 
‘aults In spinning and manufactur- 
ng would be of considerable inter- 
est, and at the request of your 
secretary I undertook to give you 
-uch a leeture at some future date. 

sleachers and dyers, like spinners 
and manufacturers, have thei own 
particular forms of trouble, and it 
inmay interest you to see the other 
side of the case. 

Bleaching consists of a series of 
very simple operations, but these 
operations require carrying oul 
with the very greatest care because 
‘hey involve the use of very power- 
‘ul chemicals, and unless each pro- 
‘ss is completed in a proper man- 
ver all sorts of damages may occur. 

[ shall, first of all, give you a shor! 
summary of the processes involved 
bleaching, and afterwards show 
damage may arise. 

|) The eloth is first stamped and 
ien stretehed end to end in lots of 
‘vO to four tons, according to the 
iss Of cloth undergoing treatment. 

2) It is then singed over a gas 
‘ingeing machine, or over a hot 

ale singeing stove. 


4) It is afterwards steeped in 
iter, or some form of extract of 
il, in order to loosen the size. 


| make it easy to remove in the 
ishing process which follows. 
') After the steeping, the cloth 


condueted to the washing ma- 
ne, mto which it is passed 
ough “pot eyes.” effect 


‘sing through the pot eyes is to 

“Th a “rope” of eloth, in which 

‘dition it is treated in all the pro- 

“ses which follow, The rope of 

'h passes through the nip of two 
'2¢ wooden bowls, and it is sub- 

“ed to a heavy stream of running 
Valter, gene ‘ally from a_ two-inch 
pe, 

») From the washing machine 
cloth is conducted to the liming 
‘achine, where it is impregnated 
‘''h milk of lime, and then into the 


Which also contains milk of 


%) The cloth is-boiled in the kier 
" a period of fram 8 to 412 hour's, 


Cithar 
| | her under pressure in a closed 
K or 


under ordinary atmospheric 
In an open kier. 


Pressure 


A Lecture by Perey Bean, before Blackburn District Managers Association, 
Blackburn, England. 


It is important that the cloth 
should be evenly plaited down in 


the kier and not simply dumped in, 
otherwise it may get seriously dam- 
aged, especially in a closed kier. 

7) After boilmge the required 
length of time, the cloth is allowed 
lo steep in the hot liquor for a few 
hours, care being taken that if ts 
completely covered with liquor, 
otherwise it might become tendered. 

8) The cioth is then conducted 
to the washing machines, where i! 
is well washed in order to free it 
from lime as much as possible. It 
is then carried forward to the scour- 
ing cisterns for the grey scouring 
process. 

(9) In the sour cisterns the cloth 
is treated with dilute solution of 
hydrochloric acid, commonly known 
as spirits of salts. The object of 
this treatment is, in the first place 
to dissolve the excess of lime left in 
the cloth; secondly, to break up the 
lime soaps (produced-by the action 
of the lime onthe natural fats and 
waxes of the cotton and the fats 
which have been added in the size 
on the warp) into free fatty acids, 
which are readily removed in the 
soda ash boil which follows: and 
lastly, to dissolve out mineral im- 
purities and iron stains which may 
be present i nthe cloth, 

iO) After souring in acid the 
cloth is again well washed through 
the washing machine and conducted 
back to the kier, where it is again 
boiled. In this operation soda ash 
is used in place of lime, as already 
mentioned, together with a _ lille 
soap. The cloth is boiled for eight 
or ten hours, as before, and allowed 
to stand in the liquor for a few 
hours with the usual precautions. 
It is then washed off in the kier 
with hot water and conducted once 
more to the washing machine, where 
if is well washed in running waler 

11) From the washing machine 
the cloth is conducted to the chemic 
cisterns, where it is treated with a 
dilute solution of “ehemic” (chlor- 
inated lime solution) for three or 
four hours. This operation is the 
real whitening process, bul no at- 
tempt should be made to bring about 
a white condition during the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, have been 
removed by boiling and washing. 

{) After “chemicking,” the cloth 
should be again very well washed 
in water on the washing machine 
and then conducted to the sour cis- 


terns for a final souring in acid. The 
object of this souring process is, In 
the first place, to remove the last 
irace of “chemic” solution by bring- 
ing about its decomposition; second- 
ly, to remove every trace of free 
lime, which “chemic” always con- 
tains: and lastly, to further whiten 
the cloth and dissolve out any 
stains, such as iron stains, which 
may have formed during the various 
processes, 

13) After the last souring the 
cloth must be very well washed to 
remove thée-last trace of acid. It ts 
then passed through the squeezing 
machine to squeeze out as muclhi 
water as possible, and afterwards 
scutched on the seutching machine. 
The latter process opens the cloth 
out to its full width from the rop* 
form. From the scutching it is tak- 
en to the water mangle, where it is 
heavily mangled in the open width. 

1) After mangling it is either 
dried on the drying machine, if in- 
tended for white finishing or print- 
ing, or sent to the dyehouse if in- 
(ended for dyeing. 


Such, in brief are processes to 
which cotton goods are subjected in 
the various processes of bieaching. 
In some cases, especially for heavy 
goods, and for goods which have to 


be bleached a pure white, some 
moidfication of the foregomeg pro- 
cesses will be necessary. For in- 


stance, very heavy goods, such as 
drills. satins, sateens, brocades and 
other faced goods should be treated 
to the various operations in the 
open width in specially designed 
bleaching plant, instead of in the 
rope form. The reason for this is 
that such fabries are liable to be- 
come damaged on the face if sub- 


jected to heavy pressure in the rope 


form. Pure white bleaching on the 
other hand, requires additional 
boilings and washing over and above 
those mentioned for an ordinary 
bleach in the preceding paragraphs. 
In every process, even in the simple 
process of washing through a ma- 
chine, there is a liability to cause 
damage if the greatest care be nol 
exercised by those in charge of the 
operations, If the singeing machine 
does not give a level singe it may 
burn the cloth, with the result that 
either it will be tendered o rit wil! 
come up patchy and streaky when 
dyed. If by any chance the manu- 
facturer has used chloride of ma- 


nesium in the size warp yarn will be 
hadly tendered. If care be nol ex- 
ercised in the steeping process the 
cloth may become mildewed in a 
few hours hours and seriously dam- 
age the cloth. Mildew growths at 
this stage are more serious than if 
they occur in the grey cloth. In the 
former case the mildew attacks the 


fibre ilself, where as in the latter 
only the starch of the size may be 
affected. 


If care is not taken to see that the 
bowls of the washing machine are 
free from defects, such as big 
cracks, the cloth may get nipped and 
cut. 

The very greatest care must be 
exercised during the boiling procecs- 
ses that nothing shall take place 
which can give rise to damage. It 
is important that every trace of air 
be expelled from the kier before the 
cloth is subjected to high pressure 
heat or steam, otherwise the cloth 
will be damaged by becoming tend- 
ered. The cloth should be plailed 
Gown in the kier in such a way as 
to allow free circulation of the kier 
liquors, otherwise the boiling will 
not be even and the cloth will be un- 
‘venly beached. 

Iron staining from the kier is a 
very common cause of damage. This 
is mostly due to neglect in white- 
washing the kiers at regular inter- 
vals. The cloth may also get burnt 
hy contact with the kier sides if it 
be allowed to become dry in any 
portion. This is more particularly 
the case when the cloth is being 
boiled in the open kier. 

Lime stains may be developed in 
the kier during the boiling, either 
from the presence of too much lime 
or to the use of unsuitable water 
containing sulphate of soda. Im the 
latter case the sulphate of soda pre- 
cipitates sulphate of lime in the in- 
side of the fibre, and it is a very dif- 


ficult thing to remove at a later 
stage. Sulphate of lime stains are 


also produced if the cloth is soured 
in sulphurie acid in the rst souring 
process. Hydrochloric acid should 
be used akways at this stage if dam- 
age from mat cause is to be avoided. 
In the souring operation sufficient 
acid must he used to decompose the 
lime soaps formed during the lime 
hoilmge and also sufficient to dis- 
solve the free lime. If this process 
be not thoroughly and correctly car- 
ried out it will give rise to many 
forms of damage later on. Instead of 
the cloth coming up bright and 
firm it will come up dull and greasy. 
Continued on Page 31) 


Continued from Last Week) 


Although the flier is no longer 
used in spining cotton, it is now 
used on cotton and silk roving 


frames, and on some worsted spin- 
ning and drawing frames. 

The flier was invented by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci about 1519 (figure 1). 


Fig. 13—Showing a Flier Used by 
Arkwright in 1775. 


In 1530, Johann Jurgen,a of Watten- 
buttel, in Brunswick, Germany, a 
wodd carver, constructed the first 
flier. Fliers were made of wood for 
the next 300 years. 
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Development the Spinning Frame 


By Robert E. Naumburg, Head of Research Dept. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Paper Presented Before American Society of Chemical Engineers. 
Cuts Loaned Through Courtesy Mechanical Engineer. 


verse motion and did away with the 
hooks. 
figure 13. 


His flier of 1775 is shown in 


A flier in which the yarn or rov- 


ing was brought down the outside 


U 


Fig. Flier, 


| 


| 


Fig. 14—Morgan Flier in Which the Yarn is 
Brought Down on the Outside of the Arm, 1836. 


spinning wheel 
figure 2 illustrates the 
early form of wooden flier, The 
water frame Arkwright, figure 3, 
shows the next step. Six years later 
Arkwright used an automatic tra- 


The domestic 
shown in 


a. The Linen Trade of Europe 
During the Spinning Wheel Period, 
by John Horner. 


of the arm is shown in a patent 
(figure 14) to J. Morgan, of Mana- 
yunk, Pa., granted in 1836. This is 
very much like the fliers now used 
on worsted and jute spinning. 

The first attempt that we have 
been able to discover at making a 
hollow-arm flier (which shields the 
yarn or roving from the air resist- 
ance) is shown in the British pat- 


ent granted to Matthew Etchells 
(figure 15), a cotton. spinner of 
Mansfield, England, in 1793. This in- 
genious inventor simply used a piece 
of pipe through which he drew the 
cotton, the pipe being mounted on 
a wooden frame. 
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of the Saco-Lowe'! 
Shops at Lowell, Mass. This proce- 
practically eliminates hand lab« 
and the resulting irregularities ;), 
manufacture. 


A comparison of the earliest typ: 
and the latest type of flier is show) 
in figure 17, which illustrates a) 
interesting development in desig) 
and a still more striking develo). 
ment in the materials and the me!)). 


| 


A 


peresent agent 


Fig. 16—Double Hollow-Arm Flier Patented by 
Pettee, 1834. 


A somewhat later development 
was the double hollow-arm flier 
figure 16) patented in 1834 by Otis 
Pettee, founder of the Pettee Ma- 
chine Works, now part of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops at Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. As in the patent to 
Etchells, Pettee’s flier was long to 
allow the spool to be removed with- 
out taking off the flier. 
arm flier is still in use on the cotton 


flier twister for high-ply or cabled 


varns. 


The common roving flier of the 


The double- 


ods of manufacture. The use 0! 
wood, cast iron, steel forgings, and 
finally pressed steel are not only [hiv 
steps in the improvement of the 
flier, but represent a cross-sect):! 
of mechanical progress during (!:'s 
period. 


Cap Spinning. 


The second method of spinning '- 
with the cap. This is used at (!)° 
present for worsted, bu! 
century ago it was used for coli.) 


also. Many persons are under |) 


Fig. 17—A Comparison of the Earliest and Latest 
Types of Fliers 


present day has one solid arm and 
one hollow arm, a presser being al- 
tached to the hollow-arm, One of 
{he most suceessful forms of mod- 
ern fliers is the flier. 
A patent on an improved method of 
manufacturing such fliers was 
granted in 1921 to E. B. Feaster, 


impression that cap spinning is ©" 


tirely of English origin. 


On June 41, 1828, Charles D®' 
forth of Paterson, N. J., applied |" 
a United States patent on his ''" 


movable flier” or “bobbin fle’ 
figure 18). 


ed September 2, 1828. He desrer 


His patent was 


dh 


n 
and 


an 
nly 
‘er 


\ | 
| 
T 
D 
| 
| 
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his invention as an “improvement 
n the construction, manufacture 
ind management of bobbins and 
jiers for spinning cotton.” After 
lescribing his cap spinning device, 
anforth states that he “claims not 
niy the excluSive right construct 
jiers In this specific way, but tie 


Fig. 18—“Immovable Flier” Invent- 
ed by Danworth in 1828. 


a) plication of the principle of mak- 
ii: and using fixed immovable fliers, 
in all and every mode whatsoever, 
‘or the above purposes.” 

(in November 10, 1828, John Thorp 
of Providence, R. I.. applied for a 
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forth’s, shows the cap, spindle, 
whirl, rail, and thread eye practic- 
ally as they exist today. What we 
call a “cap,” he calls a-“cup” or 
“oan.” He calls a “whirl” a “whur.” 

He describes his invetion as fol- 
lows: 


“The cup or can rests and is hung 
upon a shoulder at the top of the 


the yarn when the bobbin is in the 
can.” 


John Hutchison, a merchant of 
Liverpool, England, was the first to 
patent cap spinning in Great Brill 
ain. His application was filed July 
30, 1829, or more than a year after 
Danforth had applied for ihs United 
Stafes patent. 


\ 


Fig. 20—Type of Ring — Frame Invented by Thorp, 


Fig. 19—Thorp’s Cap Spinning Machine, 1828. 


valent on a cap machine, shown in 
‘igure 19. On November 25, 1828, his 
‘atent was granted, in the remark- 
ably short period of 15 days. 

John Thorp’s patent, unlike Dan- 


spindle, and its cavity is sufficiently 
large to admit the bobbin. This can 
be lifted off and put on again with 
ease. It must be taken off to change 
the bobbins, and to mend or piece 


Although spinning caps have now 
een used for nearly a century there 
have been no important improve- 
ments over the original designs. 

Rings and Travelers. 

The third method of spinning, 
which was invented about the same 
time as the cap, is ring spinning. 

Like cap spinning, it was an 
American invention, the first ring- 
spinning patent being granted to 
John Thorp, of Providence, on No- 
vember 20, 1828. This patent was 
granted to him within a few days 
of his cap-spinning patent. 

His patent does not show the ring 
and traveler, but it shows two other 
constructions (figure 20). The first 
is a two-piece ring, one section be- 
ing stationary and the other sec- 
tion, which revolves, having a hook 
attached to it. The latter is drag- 
ged around. In this case the spin- 
die is positively driven, as it is on 
the modern spinning frame. 

In Thorp’s second construction 
the ring is positively driven and the 
spindle is dragged around by the 
yarn. The latter system has cer- 
fain advantages and disadvantages. 
Whatever these may be, this con- 
struction has been invented and re- 
invented a great many times. 

The most important improvement 
made in spinning with a ring, was 
the invention of the traveler. 

There is some doubt who was ils 
inventor. A United States paten! 
on a spinning frame was granted to 
Addison and Stephens, of New York 
City, in 1829. All records of this 
patent were destroyed by a fire in 
the Patent Office, but it is said that 


this patent showed 
traveler, 

Other authorities maintain that 
the traveler was invented by a Mr. 
Jenks of Pawtucket, R. 1. in 1830, 
but that he did not apply for a pal- 
ent. 


The first patent now available 
which shows the traveler in its 
present from was granted to John 
Therp in 1844 (figure 21). He des- 
cribes this as in improvement on 
his ring patent of 1828. 


The invention of the ring and 
traveler meant a great saving in ini- 
tial cost of construction, as well as 
in power as compared to the flier, 
and a great increase in speed was 
also obtained. Centrifugal force 
force which limits the speed of the 
flier ,has no harmful! effect upon the 
traveler until much higher speeds. 


O 


the ring and 


Fig. 21—Ring Spinning Frame with 
Traveler Patented by Thorp in 1844. 


Then the heat produced due to fric- 
tion, eventually melts or “burns”’ 
the traveler. 

The original travelers were un- 
doubtly bent pins. The mill opera- 
tives were expected to “roll their 
own.” 

Acording to A. Curtis Tingley, of 
Providence, who read a paper on 
the ring traveler before the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation in 1897, this device was not 


c 
Fig. 22—Round-Point Traveler 
Invented by Pierce, 1869. 


mentioned in any treatise before 
1854. 

One of the later developments 
made in travelers was the round- 
pointed traveler invented by H. L. 
Pierce, of Taunton, Mass., in 1869, 
and shown in figure 22-a, and D. 
Previously all travelers were made 
with square points as in c. The 
advantages claimed for the round- 
pointed travelers are that they are 
easier to slip on the ring, easier to 
harden and temper uniformly, and 
that there are no sharp corners to 
cut into the ring. 

The commercial use of the ring 
and traveler brought with it fur- 
ther developments. A patent was 
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granted in 1863 to Welcome Jenckes, 
of Manchester, N. H., for an adjust- 
able spinning ring supported by 
three screws equally spaced, as 
shown in figure 23. Within the next 
ten vears half a dozen other patents 
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duplex-race ring or double-flanged 
ring (figure 24), was granted to W. 
T. Carroll, of Medway, Mass., in 
1869. 

double ring, which had two races. 
When one surface is worn out the 


Fig. 24—Duplex Race Ring Invented 
by Carroll, 1869 


Fig. 26—Separator to Restrain the 
Balloon in Cap Spinning—Invented 
by Thorp, 1829. 


Fig. 25—Single-Cam Traverse Motion Invented by 
Thorp in 1829 


were granted to inventors for ec- 
centric bushings and sliding plates 
io allow the adjustment of the ring 
in relation to the spindles. 


Another improvement was the 


ring may be turned over and the 
other surface used. A patent on the 

Since then most of the improve- 
ments have been in design or in 
method of manufacture. There has 


heen a tendency toward larger- dia- 
meter rings, which mean larger- 
diameter bobbins, and hence less 
labor in the following operation of 
spooling or winding. This tendency 
is limited, of course, by the quality 
and strength of the yarn required, 
by excessive breakages of the yarn 
in spinning, and also by the increas- 
ed floor space required. 

Closely allied to the general ar- 
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kept busy doing by hand what was 


done automatically a few years 
later. Arkwright’s second patent of 
1775, shows a flier with an auto- 
matic traverse. 


The traverse applied to spinning 
was invented by Leonardo da Vinc) 
in Italy in 1549 (figure 1). How. 
ever, his invention was not appre- 
ciated in his day, and we do no! 
know of its application to spinning 


Fig. 27—Spiral Wire Segeaeer Used by Danforth, 
1 


Fig. 283—Haythorn’s Flat Separator, 1868. 


rangement of the spinning frame is 
the traverse and the builder motion. 

The spinning wheel equipped with 
a flier (figure 2) had no automatic 
traverse and depended on the oper- 
ative’s shifting the yarn by hand 
from one guide hook to another. 

In his first patent of 1769 Ark- 
wright followed this custom, and 
an operative would probably be 


frame until the second patent gran - 
ed to Arkwright, mentioned abov’ 
On March 20, 1829, a patent we 
granted to John Thorp, of Prov! 
dence, R. I., on a machine for win’ 
ing bobbins, See figure 25. By the 
use of one large builedr cam, Thor)’ 
obtained what is called a compound 
wind, being a combination of war)’ 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Faults in Ring Spinning 


HIS fault, variously known as 

“thick,” “double,” “wiry yarn,” 
nd “wiriness,” is due to the follow- 
ng causes: An end broken in front 
f{ the rollers and attached to an 
djacent end instead of passing 
ound one of the clearers: three 
nds of roving passing through one 
-uide eye when using double roving, 
r two ends of roving being com- 
ined in case of spinning from sin- 
roving; long roving pilecings 
vhen ereeling: “double” in the rov- 
ng as received from the roving 
‘rame; piecing to the wrong end 
when creeling; the spinner allowing 
‘he broken end to be twisted too 
ong before effecting the actual 
viecing; roving not gripped properly 
vy the rollers; excessive movement 
of the traverse guide; top rollers 
nol properly weighted; front top 
voller not revolving freely; one end 
of a top roller raised due to a lap 
of roving. 

Soft Yarn. 

Yarn which contains an insuffi- 
cient amount of twist is. often 
‘termed “soft twist” in case it is for 
warp. The causes of soft yarn are 
is follows: Slack spindle bands; 
‘raveler clearers set too close; twist 
change wheel too large; empty bob- 
vins not properly pushed down dur- 
ig doffing; upper bearing of bob- 
vins badly worn; bobbins out of 
valanee; upper bearing of bobbin 
viocked with waste; spindle cups 
‘ull of waste; spindle bolsters short 
of oll or dirty oil requires replac- 
ing; spindle out of balance; dirty 
‘ings; full bobbins too large in 
jiameter compared with rings. 


Thin Places. 


When this fault occurs at regular 
‘lervals the causes are: A broken 
‘ooth in one of the roller wheels; 
-ections of bottom rollers not tightly 
‘itted together; hard matter in the 
oots of the roller wheels; faulty 
iecings in leather-covered rollers. 
‘hin places gt uneven distances 
part are due to stretched roving; 
‘unt skewer points; traverse guide 
les blocked with waste; too much 
tt waste in the mixing: creel 
-ulde rods not in the correct posi- 
on; Insufficient twist in the rov- 
‘£; loo much draft at the roving 
“ame or ring frame. 


Slubs. 
This fault is quite distinct from 
iat known as “thick.” A slub in 


‘'m 1s a soft place which is much 
‘0 thick, and may be only a frac- 
on Of an ineh or it may-extend for 
hew inches in length. The causes 
'e a8 follows: Too long an over- 
') When piecing-up ends at the 
‘ont or when renewing rovings in 
16 creel; waste held in spinner’s 
‘ind allowed to ¢ateh on the end 
When plecing-up; tufts of waste 
alling from top clearers on to the 
'VINg passing between the pairs of 
‘ollers; carelessly removing waste 
‘om bottom elearer: tufts of fibres 
| cumulating at the holes of the 
‘averse guides and occasionally 
Pena forward with the roving; 
the fly from various parts 
oh © Trame and some of it drop- 
“8 On to the ends of roving or 
yarn; fly on creel top adhering to 


full roving bobbins and not removed 
hefore creeling. 


Dirty and Oil-Stained Yarn. 


See the causes given in connec- 
tion with dirty and oil-stained rov- 
ing. The causes of dirty and oil- 
stained yarn at the ring frame are 
as follows: Making piecings of 
roving or yarn with oily or dirty 
fingers; oil escaping from necks of 
rollers and running on to the actual 
drafting parts of rollers, thus 
staining the roving; oil from belt 
guide pulleys over gearing end of 
ring frame; full roving bobbins 
rolling on the floor and under the 
frame; waste dropping on to the 
roving or yarn when cleaning parts 
above the frame or when cleaning 
the ring rail, lappets and creel. 
Some method should be adopted in 
the ring spinning room to have 
roving bobbins removed from the 
creel when dirty and oil-stained 
parts are observed, the quantity of 
these faulty rovings, or “black bits,” 
being recorded and returned each 
day to the cardroom for the carder’s 
inspection. Another method is for 
the spinners to observe the rovings 
in the creel while attending to their 
ordinary duties and remove any 
defective lengths of roving, these 
heing collected at intervals, re- 
corded, and returned to the card- 
room for the carder’s attention. 


Cloudy Yarns. 


Cloudy or uneven yarn generally 
is due to the following causes: 
Draft too small; distance from the 
front to middle pairs of rollers too 
small: leather rollers not held in 
proper position by the cap bar nebs; 
worn cap nebs; leather-covered rol- 
lers rough, hollow, soft, or chan- 
nelled; waste on middle and back 
bottom rollers; waste at the trav- 
erse guide holes; roving stretched 
either at the roving frame or whilst 
unwinding in the ring frame creel: 
uneven roving; bad spinning; mix- 
ing of cottons which are insuffi- 
ciently alike in length and strength; 
using too much soft waste in mix- 
ings; the lappets, separators, roving 
guide rods and roller beam not 
cleaned often enough. 

This fault in yarn is the result of 
carelessly starting and stopping the 
ring frame; mixing cottons which 
are too widely different in length of 
staple; rollers set too close; travel- 
ers too light; poor leather rollers; 
too much or too little draft; trav- 
erse motion not properly adjusted. 

Ends Breaking Down. 

There are many causes of an ex- 
cessive number of ends breaking 
down between the front rollers and 
the bobbins, this fault also being 
commonly termed bad spinning. The 
causes are as follows: Draft change 
wheel of unsuitable size, badly 
geared, or not properly secured to 
its stud; twist change wheel too 
large or not correctly meshed; teeth 
broken in the twist change wheel or 
any of the roller wheels; roving 
overdrafted or stretched at the fly 
frames; cotton weaker than usual; 
not enough twist in roving; travel- 
ers too heavy; full bobbins too large 
in diameter’ compared with the 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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ECONOMY 


Lapew Leather Belting 
cuts power transmission 


costs. 


Live, super-strong leather 
gives Ladew belts extra 
The skill of 89 
years of good belt making 
keeps them from needing 
repairs or attention. No 
time lost by men and ma- 
chines because of belt 


long life. 


trouble. 


Ladew belts cling to the 
pulleys. They run straight 
Deliver power 
with the least possible loss. 
And, when they have grown 
old in your service, Ladew 
belts can be salvaged and 
used.on easier drives. 


and true. 


Considering every factor, 
including the first cost, 
Ladew belts show the way 
to unusual belting economy. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ll. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gien Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. d. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 


FOR WET OR DRY TWISTING 


- 


The illustration above shows the Head End Section of 
our Improved Twister. This machine, like our Spinning 
Frame, is of Heavy Construction, which insures light 
running and reduces vibration and cost of upkeep. We 
build these machines in all Gauges and for any number 
of ply with either Band or Tape Drive. There are many 
distinctive features in our machine which we describe in 


a Special Bulletin. 


List of Users and Descriptive Bulletin 


sent on request 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Preparing Viscose Yarns for Weaving 


T is taken for granted that those 
who read this article will have 
some knowledge of the preliminary 
processes of weaving and of weav- 
ing itself. It will therefore, not be 
necessary for me to aitempt to. de- 
scribe these processes in detail, but 
only in so far as they differ from 
common practice when viscose is 
being manufactured into woven 
structures, says an article in. the 
Manchester Guardian by Thomas 
Brough. Success in the manufac- 
ture of viscose is not due to any 
revolutionary changes in the meth- 
ods of warping, spooling, or weav- 
ing, but to understanding the nature 
and peculiarties of the new fibre, 
and the altering or adjusting of cer- 
tain details in these processes to 
suit its weaknesses and peculiari- 
ties. 

Before I comimence to discuss 


. even the preliminary weaving of 


viscose it will perhaps be as well to 
take a brief glance at the maiterial 
itself. If a thread of viscose is ex- 
amined it will be found to be com- 
posed of a number of fine, separate, 
and continuous filaments, which are 
extremely delicate in structure and 
which will not stand excessive fric- 
tion. If, without breaking the 
thread, we strain it by pulling il 
between the fingers and thumb of 
each hand, and then allow the 
thread to hang between the two 
hands like a festoon, the strained 
portion of the thread will be seen 
to remain almost straight and stiff. 
Consequently when rayon is handled 
in any process connected with weav- 
ing it should be the aim of the oper- 
ator to see that as far as possible 
both friction and strain are avoided, 
because friction damages the thread 
and strain stretches and stiffens it. 
It is necessary to train operatives 
in the handling of viscose, and this 
work cannot be accomplished at 
once, especially if the operatives in 
question have “grown up” and be- 
eome accustomed to the handling of 
other rougher and stronger fibres. 
Bobbins containing viscose should 
not be thrown haphazard into bins 
or skips, but should be placed on 
specially constructed peg boards, 
the same as the one shown on the 
floor. These bobbin boards each 
contain 50 pegs, each peg carrying 
two bobbins, so that the capacity 
of each board is exactly 100 bobbins; 
thus it becomes unnecessary to 
count them, and the bobbins con- 


taining the viscose can be readily 


handled and earried about. 
Warping. 

In warping care should be taken 
to avoid using bobbins that are 
softly wound along the edges. When 
warping fram a soft-edged bobbin 
the thread is liable to get embedded 
in the soft portions of the material 
as if is being drawn off, which in- 
ereases its tension, and is liable to 
cause strained ends in the warp. It 
is mportant to see that the bobbins 
on the creel back run freely and 
with as little strain on the threads 
as is practicable. 

A good method to follow before 
clothing the creel is to place on each 
creel peg first a wooden cone, then 
a fell washer, followed hy a small 


iron washer, and finally the bobbi: 
of viscose. The broad end of th. 
cone should be next to the fe! 
washer. This method not only in- 
sures an almost perfectly free-run. 
ning bobbin, but also enables th. 
tension to be regulated. If the sma! 
iron washers are removed and [hi 
bobbins are in contact with the fel: 
washers, slightly more tension wi! 
be given to the thread. It is usua’ 
to warp the finer counts of viscos. 
from small bobbins, and the hea, 
ier counts from larger bobbins. 

Bobbins for warping visco. 
should be as near as possible equa 
in size and weight. When the crec. 
is first set up full bobbins shoul: 
be used. This helps to keep un:- 
form tension on the threads, ani 
not only enables long lengths «| 
warp to be made without the nece-. 
sity of replenishing, but reduces [|:. 
lying of knots. The creel frequen!) 
used is the usual V-shaped uprig): 
creel. 

All warp beams for which ray.: 
is used should be periodically in- 
spected to see that both the gudg- 
eons and the beam itself are run- 
ning true and without any eccentri: 
motion. After the warp is put on 
the warping reel it is beamed dire: 
fram the reel, either on to a loon 
beam or on to a dressing bear 
When the beaming process is abou! 
fo commence, instead of having 
usual grooved slot and rod runninsz 
across the beam to fasten in [ii 
warp ends circular holes about 1 
apart across the beam, and hoox; 
screwed into these holes so that [!:: 
tops of the hooks are just below 1): 
surface of the beam. To thes 
hooks bunches of the warp ends 
from the warping reel are tied, w!!\: 
the result that, as the warp winu- 
itself on to the beam, this porti:' 
of the warp does not bulge and ¢ | 
out of shape, as is usual with t!) 
rod-and-slot method of fastening |! 
the ends. By this method an alm. 
perfectly circular warp is obtaine: 

In a weaving where a lars: 
number of qualities are made a: 
where the widths of the goods va’) 
it will be found necessary to |: 
quently move the iron flanges of |" 
beams to suit the varying widths © 
(he warps. Iron flanges will dam:. 
a wooden beam by compressing 
surface, thus making the diame 
smaller at each side. When a be: | 
is sO damaged the thinner port! 
should be packed with paper to |e: 
it up so as to prevent slack 4 
tight ends. Another important po: 
necessary to observe is that | 
flanges of the beam must not 0: 
be carefully fixed, but they ™' 
have a flat smooth surface to p'- 
TWo Weaving of viscose 7 
sent to the viscose threads, 
wise the filaments of the threa- 
will be frayed and damage will '~ 
sult. 

Sizing. 

Sizing is the coating of the v'* 
cose thread with an adhesive sv” 
stance, which consolidates the {il* 
ments and enables them to wit! 
stands a greater amount of frict!0' 
Just as sizing is necessary for t)° 
successful weaving of single cotto! 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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New Loom May Revolutionize Weaving 


HE new Carver loom, invented by 
Dr. Thomas A. Carver, of kng- 
‘and, is creating a great deal of at- 
ention in Laneashire and it is pre- 
jicted that it will have a marked in- 
Juence on weaving in the future. 
in an article in the Daily News 
xecord, M. D. C. Crawford, research 
ditor of the Fairchild Publications, 
-ives the following interesting in- 
‘ormation about the new loom. He 
ays: 
“T have seen this machine and had 
' explained and detailed by the in- 
ventor, and I am strongly of the 
opinion that it will have a decided 
influence, not only in the damask 
tield to which it is peculiarly adapt- 
ed at present, but will change the 
entire character of weaving imple- 
ments. The principle of this ma- 
chine may be deseribed as electro- 


chemical. That is, the warp is man- 
ipulated by needles touching a 
metal surface partially insulated 


and partially non-insulated, accord- 
ing to pattern. The machine has 
successfully passed the experiment- 
al slagwe and the machinery makers 
are now busy on plans to produce 
‘he parts in buk. One part, consisl- 
ing of a series of brass interlock- 
ing lifts, has to be made by the met- 
al stampers of Switzerland, because 
of the very great degree of accuracy 
which is essential. There is nothing 
else about the loom that cannot be 
made in any loom works in either 
\merica or Great Britain, and there 
is nothing in the operation of the 
00m that cannot easily be master- 
ed by a ordinarily good weaver. It 
will require, of course, a retraining 
of loomfixers and the electricians 
will be a more important part of 
‘he personnel than formerly. ‘The 
iiachine has, however, been 30 
‘ionally plamned and is backed by 
such eompetent technicians and 
business men as to be safely and 
out of the experimental class. 


The Operation of the Loom. 


“As I have said, its operation is a 
mbination of electrical and chem- 
‘al «seiences. The cumberstone 
ards of the damask-jaequard are 
placed by thin strips of metal 
vated with an insulating paint or 
arnish, Over these strips the de- 
snes painted on tracing paper are 
aced and exposed to the sunlight, 
ist as though photograph paper 
ere exposed with negatives. After 
few minutes’ exposure, the metal 
Tip is washed in warm water and 
‘¢ part that was covered by the 
vaque surface of the design washes 
‘way. leaving part of the surface 
and part non-insulated. 
‘hese strips are wound on drums 
‘nd as they unwind are intermitten- 
Y touched by little needles con- 
‘¢cling and disconnecting electrical 
“ergy, according as these come in 
‘Ontact with the insulated or non- 
‘\sulated surface. So far the ma- 
“line has been devised to accom- 
‘10date 40 needle to the inch and 
“ach needle may control one or 
‘lore harnesses, and each harness 
las its own electrical connection 
‘nd that part of the pattern con- 
‘Tolled by this connection can be 
climinated or reversed. 
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“So far the loom can only weave 
at one time two twill patterns, one 
for the ground and one for the de- 
sign, bul any two twills within the 
range of twilling may be combined, 
but the same two twills have to re- 
main in the ground and in the figure 
throughout the entire operation, 
and only two can be in any cloth 
woven. This obviously restricts the 
ioom to the simpler demask con- 
constructions, without in any degree 
limiting the design or the number 
of colors to be used, either in the 
warp or through box attachments. 

“In size, the loom is about one- 
third to one-quarter the size of the 
average damask-jacquard. All parts 
of it can be reached by a mechanic 
standing on the floor. The metal 
strips can be changed and new pat- 
terns produced within 48 hours of 
the receipt of new designs. It is 
just as cheap to make small runs as 
it is to make long runs and grea! 
flexibility in design is, therefore, 
possible with a corresponding flexi- 
bility in regard to fashions. 

Ideal for Damask Tablecloths. 

“The loom is apparently ideally 
devised for damask tablecloths, 
whether cotton or linen, for towei- 
ing, for certain types of upholstery 
fabrics and even for the less coim- 
plex jacquards, for dress fabrics. I 
should further suggest that it might 
be a valuable addition in gingham 
mills permitting the development of 
fabrics now regarded as outside the 
range of such organizations. It is 
difficult to estimate the actual pro- 
duction of such a machine, but ac- 
cording to the inventor and to my 
own belief, this loom can be run at 
a speed of 200 picks a minute, and 
I see no reason why weavers, once 
they are familiar with the device, 
cannot tend as many of these ma- 
chines as they do the simple Dobby 
looms. Its chief advantages are the 
cheapness of producing design, the 
speed with which designs may be 
changed, the small space that is oc- 
cupies in a mill and the smal! space 
required for the storage of patterns 
not in use, and the fact that it is 
not necessary to cut cards to pro- 
duce designs. 

Dr. Carver is now conducting a 
final research into the problems of 
producing this loom for the mar- 
ket. He is well established in a 
large laboratory in the works of 
Crossley Bros., Witworth 
street, Openshaw, near Manchester, 
and has at his command the facili- 
ties of this great engineering plant. 

He said to the writer: 

Inventor Claims Simplicity. 

Up to a few years ago I knew 
nothing at all. about the textile in- 
dustry. By profession I am an elec- 
trical engineer. I approached the 
problem, therefore, with a mind 
free from the usual prejudices 
which grow up in so complex and 
long established an indusiry. It 


seemed to me that the principle of - 


the damask and control was cum- 
bersome and awkward and that the 
weave masses had not taken proper 
account of the advances made in the 
electrical and chemical sciences, 
and were producing results through 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Ootite in «a 
Slutted market 


LIKE other concerns in the South, the 
Mansfield Mills, Inc., at Lumberton, 
N.C., were makers of yarns. They 
owned several mills whose product was 
sold to other concerns for manufacture 
into cloth. 


The yarn market collapsed. A 
glutted market threatened to keep 
their mills idle. This was the situation 
we found when we were asked to 
co-operate. 


Careful analysis of textile condi- 
tions showed that it would be desirable 
for our client to weave the yarns they 
made, and sell the resulting product in 
finished form. 


We reorganized the old units accord- 
ing to this plan. Today this client is 
an important step nearer the con- 
sumer, and freed from the menace of 
a glutted market. 


Lockwood-Greene service is de- 
signed to meet every requirement of 
industry. The Lockwood-Greene or- 
ganization includes men of broad busi- 
ness and financial experience as well 
as engineering skill. From the pre- 
liminary study of markets and manu- 
facturing, to the delivery of the fin- 
ished plant, Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
offer you a service that is sound both 
commercially and technically. 


Let our representative discuss with 
you the details of your special prob- 


lem. No project is too large or too 
small to receive thorough attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK 

CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

DETROIT ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montrea! 
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Faults in Ring Spinning 
(Continued from Page 11) 


rings; yarn too weak to withstand 
the winding on of the binding coils 
from nose to shoulder; excessive 
speed of ring rail: top and bottom 
rollers not kept clean enough; blunt 
pointed roving skewers: clearers not 
picked often enough; travelers too 
heavy; mixing of unsuitable cot- 
tons, such as smooth and rough 
cottons, short and long staples, etc.; 
bobbins not gripping the spindles 
properly; rovings not free enough 
of single, double, slubs and thin 
places; waste on top of roving 
skewers interfering with their rota- 
tion; traverse rod eyes not kept 
clear of waste; creel steps cracked 
or rouhh; thread guides not set 
correctly, especially when spinning 
fine count#& thread guides nicked 
where yarn passes over: rings worn 
rough on the insides; creel guide 
rods not in the most suitable posi- 
tion; setting of front and middle 
rollers not suited to the cotton and 
hank roving; leather rollers not re- 
newed often enough; spindles not 
running true; dirt adhering. to 
rings; empty bobbins too small in 
diameter; dirty oil in spindle bols- 
ters, or spindies short of oil; trav- 
elers badly worn; traveler clearers 
set too close; fly on ring rails and 
separators not removed often 
enough; unsuitable atmospheric 
conditions; brasses in roller stands 
badly worn; rollers not of line; un- 
balanced bobbins: ring rails not 
moving steadily; wheels not secure 
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on the rollers; bottom rollers re- 
quire scouring; excessive speed of 
frame. 

When an odd end persists in 
breaking down it may be due to 
some of the causes already given, 
or it may be caused by using a 
roving bobbin too fine in hank: 
spindie band too slack, too tight, or 
tied with a bulky knot; scratched 
or dented flutes in bottom rollers; 
loose thread wire: roving traverse 
guide wire bent out of position: 
over-lap of leather-cot joint turned 
back due to being put in the cap 
nebs the wrong way; waste on trav- 
eler; front top roller short of oil: 
wrong traveler; not using a light 
enough traveler on a new ring: 
worn inner tube of spindle—Textile 
Recorder. 


Export Business Seriously 
Sought 


Washington, D. G—No longer can 
the charge be made that American 
manufacturers care for export busi- 
ness only when domestic orders are 
slack, according to E. T. Pickard, 
chief of the Textile Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. In fact, this old story, 
frequently used to discredit Ameri- 
can exporters, lost its foundation at 
least 10 years ago, Mr. Pickard as- 
serts. 

American packing of goods is ex- 
celled by none, and every effort is 
made by exporters of the United 
States to comply with customs of 
the market to which they are ship- 


ping, Mr. Pickard says. In textiles, 
the bulk of exports: is sent forward 
by firms long in this business, and 
who know what they are doing and 
who will seek foreign orders regard- 
less of the domestic market, the di- 
vision chief asserts. 

It is trge, Mr. Pickard admits, that 
when domestic orders are slack 
there is a tendency, naturally, for 
firms not ordinarily greal interest- 
ed to seek a foreign market, but 
more and more all manufacturers 
are beginning to realize that foreign 
‘rade is worth having, and are go- 
ing after il systematically, he says. 

Important Markets. 

Mr. Pickard believes that the 
greatest development in exports of 
textiles, so far as staples are con- 
cerned, may be expected in Latin 
America, the Near East, Africa and 
the Kast Indies, although he De- 
lieves that there will also be greater 
business with the Scandinavian and 
Balkan countries of Europe. 

He does not anticipate any great 
market in the major portion of 
Western and Central Europe for 
American textiles. American hos- 
iery, especially cotton, is being sold 
heavily in Great Britain, while both 
rayon and silk have been sold on the 
Continent. Some specialties in 
underwear and fine silk and rayon 
goods also have found a markel 
in Britain and o nthe Conli- 
nent. 

Facts speak for themselves, Mr. 
Pickard points out, and the facts 
are that exports to Latin America 
have increasedl very materially. 
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Ten years ago, the trade with Lati) 
America in-textiles was principal! 
in staples, gray goods. Now, thi 
country is shipping all kinds o 
goods there. As this country ha. 
purchased more of the raw mate: 
ials, and other products of thes 
countries, the purchasing power 
the people there has been increas: | 
and they have sought better gooc- 
here. 


Cotton Goods Volume. 


The total volume of cotton good: 
exported to all countries of th. 
world in 1924 exceeded that of 19! : 
by 7% per cent. Shipments of co! 
ton cloth to Latin America increas. 
ed from 54,000,000 square yards in 
1913, to 126,000,000 square yards }1 
1924. Last year, Columbia alo: 
took 32,000,000 square yards, being 
the largest individual purchaser 1) 
South America. 


Fewer Yarn Sizes Wanted. 


Proposals to reduce the presen! 
number of yarn sizes with a view 
toward simplifying the problem 0! 
the underwear knitting imdusir\ 
will be discussed at the spring mee'- 
ing of the Associated Knit Under- 
wear Manufacturers of America, |) 
be held at the Hotel Traymore, |) 
Atlantic city on May 15 and 16, arc- 
cording to an announcement mad: 
yesterday by Roy A. Cheney, secr- 
tary. Representatives of the Souti- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association wi!!! 
confer with the knitters on this 
problem, 


HAZLETON, PA. 


THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


—both contain the same 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


quantity of silk 


No loom beams in transit. 


charges. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN- 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


No delay. 


SILK CORPORATION 
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FIBER 
LENGTH 
| MEANS 


LEATHER 
STRENGTH 


Just An Advertisement 
by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


Near Editor 
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HE illustrations show a piece of oak and printed article, that mineral tanned leather belting was the 
one of VIM Leather, torn under the same coming belt. He made only one error. He should have 
conditions. said, “MINERAL TANNED LEATHER BELTING IS 

Please note thé difference in the Jeneth THE BEST BELT.” For VIM is mineral tanned and we 
of ths Ghee. honestly believe that there was a greater quantity of VIM 
LEATHER BELTING sold in 1924 than there was sold 
of any other brand of first quality leather belting. 


This is due to the fact that VIM 

Leather is made from a longer fiber hide 

than oak and the VIM’ process of tannage It is a fact that, after resisting as long as possible, the 

preserves all the fiber, while the oak process destroys onward march which VIM LEATHER BELTING has 

much of the fiber. been making to the top of the quality ranks of belting, 

the experts now very generally admit that a belt made 

wholly or partly of mineral tanned leather, is undoubtedly 
the best. 


Some, still interested in the sale of vegetable tanned 
leather belting, still express doubt as to whether VIM 
Leather Belt is worth the difference in price, but the 

The tan color of oak leather is due to the oak bark practical mill man is the best judge of that. Every VIM 
pigment in the pores. This pigment is detrimental to LEATHER BELT user used vegetable tanned leather 


quality, as it keeps the fibers from coming into close belting for years before he adopted VIM and giving VIM 
contact. There is no pigment in VIM Leather and noth- the preference at a higher price, he creates a fact which 


ing to prevent the shrinking of the fibers into the closest tells its own story of VIM worth. 


eons Order a trial VIM Leather Belt and permit it to tell its 
Within thirty days of the preparation of this copy, the own story of merit, in the mute language of actual service, 

transmission engineer for one of the oldest established oak in your own mill, under your own supervision. 

leather belting manufacturers in the World, admitted in a That’s the real test. 


I don’t have to tell a textile man that the quality of 
any fabric depends upon the length, strength and closeness 
of contact of its fibers and this is as true of a fabric knit 
by nature, such as leather, as it is of cloth woven on a 
loom. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 81 511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3556 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


> 
ils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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Supreme [allow 


plus 


H. P. C. Binder 


equals 


Warp Dressing 


a wonder product 


Its formula and_ the 
process of manufacture 
have been scientifically 
determined by long and 
exacting research on the 
part of Dr. Ralph Hart. 


The superiority of the 
product is established by 
the reputation of the 
many mills that are us- 
ing it to the exclusion of 
all other products; by 
the unstinted praise and 
hearty recommendation 
the product 
given. 


is always 


It is practical. The prin- 
ciple ingredients are di- 
vided into two units and 
therefore can be adjust- 
ed to the individual mill 
conditions, whether they 
be of a physical or man- 
ufacturing nature. 


Try it at our expense 


The 
Hart Products Corp. 


44 East 23rd Street 
New York 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Feeler Waste. 


Editor: 


Please allow me to ask the fol- 
lowing questions in your quiz sec- 
tion: What should be considered a 
minimum amount of waste per 
week from 306 48-inch looms on No. 
6-1 filling? Could this be reduced 
to any great extent with the slides 
feeler—with the same attention that 
the standard feeler gets? Would 
like to hear from several good over- 
seers on this, as this waste is a big 
item and I would lke to learn some 
wav to cut mine down. 

Feeler Waste. 


Speed of Fly Wheel. 


Editor: 


Our cotton mill would stand a lit- 
tle more speed all around. We are 
running by steam engine, but we 
fear it is already going as much 
speed as it will stand within the 
safety limit. We would like to ask, 
through your valued paper, if some 
chief engineer will kindly advise. us 
the limit of speed for a fly whee! 
i6 feet in diameter with 48-inch 
face and having two 24-inch triple 
ply belts. We have always operated 
a little under speed, believing it is 
best not to overspeed machinery, 
but with present day close compe- 
tition we must not lag behind. We 
must drive for every economy. 
Meantime we would appreciate can- 
did advice from any sincere source. 

Agent. 


Answer to Miss. 


Editor: 


There should be no general dif- 


ference in the breaking strength of 


the cloth, whether the testing pieces 
come from the middle of the cloth 
or next to the selvedge. If there is 
any difference this can be locally 
ascertained by making a few re- 
peated tests. The work of the tem- 
ple, theoretically, would seem to 
injure the breaking strength of the 
cloth, but this theory has not been 
generally accepted as correct. As 
stated previously, the correct solu- 
tion of such matters is to carry on 
considerable testing until local au- 
thorities are satisfied with the re- 
sults pro or con. 


Answer to Subscriber. 


Editor: 


In regard to stop motions for 
spinning frames, will say that “Sub- 
scriber” has asked about one of the 
most important inventions which 
can be put onto a spinning frame. 


There are already quite a number 
of different inventions and im- 
provements made along this line. 
None of them have ever been gen- 
erally adopted because they are 
supposed to be too complicated and 
that it is a hard thing to train the 
spinners to get accustomed to using 
them. There are a few of the sim- 
pler constructed ones which it 
would seem could be used to the 
great advantage of cotton spinning. 
I was among the first to invent a 
stop-motion for spinning frames 
over twenty years ago. At that time 
there were only about five patents 
granted to inventors of such de- 
vices. Soon as my patent was 
granted I completely equipped quite 
a large spinning room and success- 
fully operated it with these stop- 
motions. The waste which was 
made in a week's time I could carry 
in my vest pocket. The reason why 
this invention was not commercially 
developed was because it was in- 
vented on my employer's time and 
money, and it was very properly as- 
signed to them and none of us have 
ever had time to push it on the 
market. 

The advantages 
time were as follows: Perfectly 
adjustable thread guides, roving 
supply cut out soon as an end 
break, lapping around the rolls en- 
lirely prevented, great saving of 
leather top rolls, the life of steel 
rolls prolonged, great reduction in 
the breakage of ends, smoother and 
stronger yarns, waste reduced to a 
minimum, production per spindle 
increased, could be applied to any 
spinning frame, self adjusted when 
the end was being pieced, it was 
simple of construction, low cost, 
easily installed, no increased tension 
on the yarn, it took the place of the 
ordinary thread boards, easily oper- 
ated. 


found at that 


H. D. Martin. 


Cost of Waste. 


Editor: 


In the table of “Cost of No. 12s 
Yarn,” compiled by the Southern 
Yarn Spinners’ Association and pub- 
lished in your issue of April 23, it 
appears that the waste has been 
figured at 15 per cent and assumes 
a yield of only 85 pounds of yarn 
from 100 pounds gross weight of 
cotton. It has been my impression 
that in the ease of such coarse 
counts the waste in any well man- 
aged mill would not be over 11 per 
cent (say 5 per cent for tare and 6 
per cent loss after opening the 
bale}, which would give a. yield of 
al least 89 pounds of yarn from 100 
pounds gross weight of cotton. As- 
suming the cotton to cost 24.50 cents 


We Manufacture Gears For \|| 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen. | 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

8 pitch 15 inches or smalier. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smalier. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated stee! 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spoo!l- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery 


Gears Made From 
Steel, Iron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samnvle gear 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


THIS 2-PIECE 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


lo any loom to-replace 


ken crank shaft gear. 5«\6 
material and time and also '|!- 
creases production, 


Not a temporary 
bul a permanent 
repair part. 


makes! if! 
sutisfaciory 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


* 
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| 
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| 


All 


gen- 
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a pound, dividing by 89 will give 
cost of cotton in yarn as 27.53; then 
27.53—24.50 gives 3.03 cents per 
pound as the cost of waste. The 
association evidently divides 24.50 
by .85, giving cost of cotton in yarn 
as 28.83; then 28.83—24.50 gives the 
4.33 cents per pound that its shows 
as the cost of waste. With cotton 
at 24.50 cents a pound, the differ- 
ence in the cost of waste is 1.30 
cents a pound at the relative pro- 
duction stated. 

Will some one having actual ex- 
perience in the manufacture of No. 
i2s let me know as to the normal 
production from 100 pounds gross 
weight of cotton; is it actually as 
low as 85 pounds or does it average 
89 pounds or more? 

Bum Weaver. 


Answer to “R. A. C.” 


Editor: 

In answer to R, A. C., will say his 
informer is correct. It is an unde- 
sirable fact that spinning or trav- 
eler rings are perfectly round. To 
tell the truth, only a very few are 
perfectly round, but the most of 
them are so nearly perfectly round 
that the “out of true” or defect is 
not visible to the naked eyes. More- 
over, the imperfection can be as- 
certained only ~with the most deli- 
cate and accurate measuring Instru- 
ments. Furthermore, there is act- 
ually in use quite a few rings 
which are visibly out of round. 

The cause of rings being out of 
round is on account of their cooling 
off unevenly during the tempering 
process. It is a matter which has 
not been within the reach of man- 
ufacturers to remedy. 

Practical. 


Weavers’ Knots 


By A. B. Carter, Treasurer, 
Mill Devices Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


Textile men througout the entire 
country have discussed the weavers 
knot for years. However very few 
of them really know just whal the 
weavers knot is for they have never 
taken time to go into details and 
thoroughly compare the weavers 
knot with the regular spoolers knot. 

About four years ago the large 
mercerizers began to demand the 
weavers knot in certaim orders of 
mercerized yarn. This yarn was con- 
sidered special high grade fabric. 
Recently all mercerizers have de- 
manded weavers knots in their yarn 
purchased from combed yarn mills. 
Since this occured knitters now 
readily see the advantage of this 
particular knot and universal de- 
mand it in aH yarn used. 

The formation of this knot being 
different from the regular spoolers 
knot readily works in fine weaving 
and knitting machines. The regular 
spoolers knot is formed all on one 
side of the thread, which makes 
weaving and knitting very difficult 
On account of this lump on one side 
catching on the reed or needle, The 
weavers knot is formed around the 
body of the thread, the thread divid- 
ing the body of the knot. This al- 
lows if to go through the reed or 
needle. without being caught. 

Very elaborate tests have been 
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made along this line by weavers and 
knitters. One weaver tied fifty 
weavers knots in one piece of yarn 
about 4 inches apart and alongside 
of this fifty knots of the regular 
style. This yarn was put into the 
loom and woven in the cloth with 
eareful record kept of the results. 
After the cloth came from the loom 
it was found that every weavers 
knot went through the reed without 
a break and there was no defect in 
the face of the goods, while 50 per 
eant of the regular knots broke gv- 
ing through the reed and had to bc 
retired, which of course caused de- 
fects in the goods. This can readily 
be seen is quite an advantage from 
a standpoint of production as well 
as perefet goods. 

Every breakout in the loom 
causes the loom a stop which can 
only be accounted by careful tim- 
ing, but the results of this test 
plainly show that yarn tied with 
weavers knots eliminate loom slop- 
yvage and produce more perfect on 
knitting machines. All knitters will 
readily make the statement that 50 
per cent of the knots tied in the 
regular way will cause a hole in the 
fabric, while tests have shown the 
weavers knot to go through the 
knitting machine with no defect 
whatever. 

Most mill men would think that 
this applies mostly to fine yarn but 
this is an error. Coarse yarn of 
course makes a heavier knol than 
fine yarn and regular knots tied in 
coarse yarn produce a lump on the 
siie of the body of the yarn which 
causes trouble invariably. Mills 
using 12s to 20s for weaving pur- 
poses should insist on the weavers 
knot for their warp yarn. It is ex- 
tremely hard for the mill man to 
realize just the advantage of this 
weavers knot until he has tried out 
a set of warps and sees the results 
m his own mill. 

Manufacturers using single yari 
have been at quite a disadvantage 
slong this line because it is almosl 
inpossible to tie the weavers kict 
in single yarn by hand. However, 
there is on the market today a hand 
kno'ter known as the Boyce Weav- 
ers Knotter sold by A. B. Carter, 
who is treasurer and generai sales 
manager for the concern. The of- 
fice and factory is located in Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

This. machine ties the weavers 
knot in single yarn as rapidly as it 
does in two ply, according to the 
makers, who state milis throughout 
the country could produce the goods 
at a much lower cost by the use of 
this machine. 

The Boyce Weavers Knotter has 
been used in Gaston County for the 
past two years by the fine yarn mills, 
both on single and ply yarn, and 
they report efficient results. The 
machine’ has passed experimental 
stage and has now established 
record which makes it a standard 
machine in these fine yarn mills. 

The company has a service de- 
pamment which goes into details as 
to each mill's particular require- 
ments. This gives the mill the ad- 
vantage of getting acquainted with 
the machine and also gives them the 
aid of these experienced men in 
overcoming and adjusting the re- 
quirements of each and every mill. 


ness. 


YES? WHY? 


than any otner 'oom harness known. 


by you on the frames at your mill. 


GREENVILLE 
“Duplex” Loom 


Greenville, S. C. 


Heddles fully 
assembled 
HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


PHILADELPHIA 


Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 


Improved Loom Harness 


Mill after mill on print cloths, sheetings, drills, 
colored goods, denims, as well as on all classes of 
fancy weaves in cotton, silk and worsted goods, is 
equipping looms with our “Duplex” flat steel har- 


“Duplex” lasts twelve times as long as twine har- 
ness, can be changed more quickly from one cloth 
ton another, and is more satisfactory in every way 


Note: Our loom harness is shipped out completely 
assembled and ready for drawing your warps in 
plain or fancy weaves, or heddles can be assembled 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


PROVIDENCE 


Drop Wires 
Nickel- Plated 
Copper-Plated 

Plain Finish 


Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 

Combs 


materials. 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Truck 


Its outstanding features are Strength, 
Durability, Economy and satisfactory 
service through a long term of years. 


All due to proper designing and com- 
bining of the Lane standard of raw 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


_ 
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Time is too important 
for you to contend with 
imperfect supplies when 
by the use of the special 
purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


you can obtain superior 
results on a basis of 
economy. 


Ask your Supply Man 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


SPECIAL GRADE 
FoR TEXTILE nits 
FREE OF INSOLUGLES — 
MYLES SALT 
NEWORLEANSUSA 


GREENSBURG 
Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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Commerce Department Offers Trade Advantages 


TRANGE as it is, the textile trades 
‘7 do not appear to be turning a 
hand to help Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover and Dr. Klein, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, to persuade Congress 
to provide the moderate amount of 
money needed to complete plans 
laid oul several years ago Lo increase 
the value of the bureau to the tex- 
Lile industry, says William Whitlam 
well known cotton goods merchant, 
in an article in the New York Com- 
mercial. This is all the moré sur- 
prising because of the foreign ser- 
vice of the bureau is the child of 
textiles. Every division, producers 
of fibres, spinners, weavers, knitters 
and distributors of yarn and fabrics 
as individuals and as organized 
groups, worked very hard to bring 
Congress to see thal expert invesli- 
gation under Government auspices 
of foreign methods of manufactur- 
ing and merchandising fabrics, etc. 
would be of great value to an in- 
dustry then suffering from paralyz- 
ing depression. 


These efforts were more. than 
justified, for, on the heels of a re- 
port on the British artificial silk 
industry, prepared by one of the 
Special Agents appointed after the 
first modest appropriation, the first 
plant for spinning this, then com- 
paratively new synthetic fibre, was 
erected in the United States, and 
this factory proved to be the be- 
ginning of the most amazing devel- 
opment in the textile production 
the world has ever wilnessed. Lay 
that to the credit of the textile ac- 
tivity of this government progeny 
of textile effort. Then add the shift- 
ing of America from the tail end of 
the procession of nations exporting 
textile manufacturers to second 
place, miles ahead of the third. 


Results of Two Men’s Efforts 


These results came from the work 
started by but two men on textiles 
in the foreign field, with nol a man 
trained in any textile trade in 
Washington to supplement the 
work al home. Sine those early days 
the several commodity and other 
divisions of the bureau have brought 
surprising benefits to every division 
of American productive effort. 

Our exports of silk and artificial 
silk fabrics, hosiery and garments 
have become as much of a surprise 
to the foreign consumer as they are 
a puzzle to the European producer. 
And so this story is written to tell 
the leaders of the textile and other 
industries of some of the things 
brought to pass by the bureau which 
have done so much to make Amer- 
ica the leading exporting and manu- 
facturing nation of the world. Nor 
is it to be overlooked that the bu- 
reau, cooperating with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, vastly 
strenghtened the position of the 
United States as first among the 
world’s exporters of agricultural 
products. This bureau, child tex- 
tiles, was long since adopted by the 
whole family of American produc- 
ers, and so this problem is placed 
before that family for solution. 


If one of the divisions of a busi- 
ness in which you are a stockholder 
showed a return of more than 17,- 
000 per cent you would be delighted. 
If the board of directors were shown 
by the manager of the division that 
a modest increase in the investment 
would yield still greater profits and 
ihat the imerease was likewise 
necessary to bring the branch to 
the point of reasonable promptitude 
in attending to the details of its 
affairs, you would expect the board 
lo snap at the chance. Well! that 
is precisely what the House of Rep- 
resentatives, your board of directors 
of the United States, refused to do 
when it turned down the request of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce for an increase in ap- 
propriation ,though still very mod- 
est, to enable it to conduct its work 
efficently and to enter other foreign 
fields which if not cultivated by 
America will be tilled and harvested 
by others. 


What the Bureau Does. 


But, some will ask: “Just what is 
this Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce?” Those who have 
acquainted themselves with the 
scope of its work, no less than those 
who helped to lay the foundations 
for it are apt to make the common 
mistake of assuming that everyone 
the bureau stands ready to aid 
konws all about it. The majority 
do not, despite sustained and well 
directed efforts to put the informa- 
tion within the reach of all. Profes- 
sor Swenson, New York University, 
in his book, “The National Govern- 
ment in Business is succinct, as: 
“The Bureau of oreign and Domestic 
Commerce acts as a clearing house 
of information regarding foreign 
commercial conditions, methods of 
competition, tariffs, customs, regu- 
lations, shipping laws, construction 
projects and opportunities for the 
employment of American capital 
and requirements and methods of 
doing business. The information is 
secured through consular officers, 
commercial attaches, trade com- 
missioners and special agents, the 
investigators of the bureau are 
present abroad studying daily de- 
velopments judging tendencies, sup- 
plying information defending Amer- 
ican interests, promoting American 
enterprises, smoothing out difficul- 
ties and removing obstacles where- 
ever they appear. 


Disseminate Trade Data. 


“Working in close co-operation 
with the foreign staff is the bureau 
organization in the United Stales, 
disseminating not only the facts 
gathered abroad but also the great 
amount of other data available in 
Washington.” And, the professor 
further observes: “The functions 
of government are not wholly polit- 
ical they are economic whenever 
the general welfare counsels collee- 
Live action.” What the bureau pro- 
poses to do with the increased ap- 
propriation the House denied, is not, 
in the language of Woodrow Wilson: 
“equally possible under equitable 


conditions to optional association.” 

The House of Representatives was 
shown that an expenditure of 83,- 
000,04 of the taxpayers money 
brought more than  $500,000,000 
worth of business into the country 
which paid over $7,000,000 of cash 
into the Treasury of the United 
States as taxes. That is the kind of 
enterprise which Congress after 
Congress refuses adequately to sup- 
port. Congress was asked for an 
additional $610,000 and refused il, 
just as some of their predecessors 
would have declined to pay Russia 
$7,200,000 for the 580,000 square 
miles of Alaska in 1867. One won- 
ders what Canada would pay for 
that bargain today. 


It will aid to a clearer understand- 
ing of the situation to keep in mind 
that until 1914 American trades con- 
sisted in greater part of the raw 
products of the soil while today 
farm and forest contribute less than 
half the outgo, factories supplying 
the larger share. 


Now, every old hand in the inter- 
national trade game will agree that 
“there needs long apprenticeship 
to master the mysteries of world 
trade.” Likewise, those who have 
served their apprenticeship and be- 
come master traders will tell you 
that there is a lot of truth in thé old 
Chinese adage which says: “if a lit- 
tle does not go much cash will not 
come.” 


Plain Fine Goods Featured 
in Trading 


New Bedford. — Contract business 
has figured but httle in the fine 
combed goods market this week, 
most of the trading being done in 
small lots for spot delivery. No 
change of prices has been brought 
about by the week's activity and on 
the whole the market has been very 
quiet, although New Bedford man- 
ufacturers report the actual volume 
of goods sold during the past week 
has increased considerably and the 
prices remain unchanged. Interest 
in the plain: styles has slackened 
according to New Bedford mill men 
and the present trend is toward the 
semi-fancy and novelty construc- 
tions. 


The silk and cotton mixtures have 
been very quiet recently. Interest 
centers around the plain construc- 
tions although there is considerable 
demand for fancy and novelty tus- 
sahs. Quotations remain unchanged 
because there is very little buying 
in quantities large enough to bring 
about a revision of prices. 

Less interest in broadeloths has 
been noticed: in the market this 
week. Buyers seem to be in no 
haste to fill their requirements. 
Second hands sold the 128x68s al! 
combed construction at 21 cents, 
but it was difficult to find goods for 
spot delivery from first hands at 
that price. Some reports of contract 
business put through at 21% cents 
were heard, but most mills refused 
to take business at that figure.— 
Journal of Commerce. 
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Mildew in Yarns and Fabrics 


HE problem of damage to cotton 

goods from mildew was very 
nterestingly discussed by F. Sum- 
ners in a recent lecture before the 
idham Cotton Mill Managers’ As- 
_ociation, of Oldham, Eng. In his 
-emarks, Mr. Summers stated thal 
he serious nature of the mildew 
rouble needed no emphasis from 
‘im or anyone else—it was realized 
vy everyone connected with the in- 
justry. The trouble was brought 
,ome by the hundreds of cases of 
-erpious damage reported at every 
-tage, from the raw cotton to the 
‘inished fabric, year by year. In 
any of these cases of damage, the 
persons who were the sufferers 
‘ound it impossible to account for 
‘he damage, the utmost care taken 
it every stage of spinning and man- 
vfacturing had not been sufficient 
') prevent goods from becoming 
nildewed. In conditions of uncer- 
‘ainty like that there had always 
heen a tendency for the person who 
suffered, to look for someone else 
') put the blame on. In the case of 
tinished goods and fabrics delivered 
in places like the East, the customer 
wut the blame on the shipper, the 
-hipper on the manufacturer, and 
‘he manufacturer on the spinner. 
\s the spinner had no one else to 
put the blame on, the result was 
‘here had been a certain amount of 
confusion. The object of his lecture 
was a three-fold one. First, it was 
') give an accurate survey of the 
mildew trouble as it affected the 
cotton industry; secondly, to try 
ind eliminate a good deal of uncer- 
‘ainties by showing them how, when 
ind where the mildew made its ap- 
jearanee, and, thirdly, he wanted to 
sive them a slight indication of the 
possibilities in the future of con- 
‘rolling the trouble. 


They might think he was starting 
‘1 the wrong way and that he ought 
') Start by telling them how to get 
id of it. A survey of that kind, 
iowever, was necessary. They could 
‘ot get reliable statements of what 
le mildew trouble was and how 
est to meet it from technical hand- 
oO0ks, The reason was a peculiar 
one. There had been no scientific 
‘ork of any importance on that 
ibject until it was taken up by the 
~hirley Institute, for about 50 years. 
| 1879, William Thompson publish- 
| in Manehester, his handbook on 
cing and mildew in cotton goods. 
- Was a very good book as far as it 
ent, but most of the statements in 

‘© book were based on scientific 
ork carried out a long time before 
—-ople were really able to deal with 
ildew, and the consequence was 
lit statements were put in the 
based on what he termed, 
lueless information. Mr. Thomp- 
1's treatment of the problem in 
lton goods had been copied from 
—'¢ book to another, and in a book 
ly published last year as a last 
on textile fabries, Thompson's 
- Count of the problem stood there 
‘- it did in 1879. As a matter of 
Ct a certain amount of work had 
“en done on the problem and they 
‘cre really in a stronger position. 
' Understand, however, what it 


meant to the cotton industry he 
would like to give what was really 
a lesson in botany. They would find 
that absolutely necessary for a clear 
understanding of the problem. 


Mr. Summers then explained by 
lantern how that mildew was aA 


-plant growth and he corrected a 


misunderstanding that the mildew 
was one thing. There were really 
scores of different mildews and 
each one was different from all the 
others and needed special treatment 
on that account. The three princi- 
pal factors affecting the growth of 
mildew were temperature, humidity 
and suitable food. Taking these in 
order, it was shown that mildew on 
the whole, grew best at tempera- 
tures commonly employed in spin- 
ning and weaving. They grew at 
femperatures near those of cold 
storage and also at temperatures as 
high as 100 degrees. There was, 
therefore, little prospect of pre- 
venting their growth by controlling 
the temperature. 


With regard to humidity, the lec- 
‘urer showed that mildew growth 
in cotton goods containing 8 per 
cent of moisture was _ unlikely, 
though not impossible. If the moist- 
ure content rose, even slightly above 
that, growth could then take place 
more rapidly. Precautions must be 
taken in storing yarn to ensure dry- 
ness and good ventilation. If con- 
ditioning yarn or cloth prior to 
bleaching, mildew was easily set up 
owing to the wetness of the goods. 


The food of mildews was describ- 
ed and it was. shown that mildew 
could feed on substances such as 
starch and gums, which were com- 
monly employed in sizing and fin- 
ishing, and also upon the cellulose 
substance of the fibre itself. In the 
first place it was shown that mildew 
often infected the raw cotton in the 
boll after attack by insect pests. It 
thus went through the processes of 
ginning and baling, and arrived at 
last at the mill. Thus mildew in 
yarn could be due either to that 
primary infection or to infection 
from the dust of the mill. Infection 
was shown to have been traced 
through the yarn to the grey cloth. 
Bleaching and mercerization de- 
stroyed that initial infection but 
goods so treated could become in- 
fected later from the atmosphere. 
Mildew made yarn and grey cloth 
discolored and streaky owing to the 
color of the body of the fungus. 
The grey cloth might also be spot- 
ted owing to some by product made 
by the fungus when feeding on the 
size. Other industries had done a 
great deal more than the cotton 
industry to get rid of the trouble, 
but that was because the cotton 
trade had not, until quite recently, 
scientifically investigated the sub- 
ject. The only methods he could 
recommend were methods of what 
he might call sanitation. They must 
thus destroy the mildew if they 


could and create conditions under 
which it could not grow. Nappy 
cotton was more liable to mildew 
than finer cotton. 
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There are three ways 
of satisfying yourself as 
to the high quality of 


HAWK 
THIN BOILING STARCH 


1-—-Take our word for it. 


2—Ask the man who 
uses it. 


3-Try it yourself. 


We recommend No. 3. It 
is the most convincing. 
Only when you have 
tried HAWK, will you 
appreciate its many 
points of superiority. 


Now —is the time. 


STEIN. HALL& CO,nc. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE TROY 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE :866. 
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reputation, we start our critical 
inspections when we choose the 
trees we buy. As the crudely- 
shaped blanks come from the 
lathes 
such scrutiny becomes acute. 
The mere suspicion of a flaw, at 
this stage, condemns many a 
fine-seeming blank to the fur- 
nace. 


bin has to survive this unrelax- 
ing scrutiny, through the twenty 
processes which produce it. 


liver you a bobbin which is the 
closest possible approximation 
of perfect precision. That is the 
only kind of a bobbin your mill 
can afford to use. 


JORDA 


Monticello - - - = = «= 


» 
SCRUTINY 


For the sake of the Jordan 


in our roughing-mills, 


Every Jordan Precision Bob- 


Our aim, of course, is to de- 


Roughing Mills in 
Tenn., N. C. and 
Ga. 
Finishing Mills at 
Toecane, N. C., 
and Monticello, Ga. 


Bobbins and 
Skewers 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Georgia 


Bobbins 
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The Breton Minerol Process 


Mec interest was created by the 
testimony given at the recent 
meeting of the Operating Executives 
of Georgia relation to the use Bret- 
on Minerol Oil on cotton. It appear- 
ed that a number of Georgia milis 
had been using the process for more 
than a year with good results. 

The oil is sprayed upon the cot- 
ton in the hopper with a device 
shown herewith. The manufactur- 
ers advise using in 2-10 of one per 
cent for the first two weeks and 
then increasing the percentage grad- 
ually, but mever going above 1 per 
cent, that is above 1 pound of oil 
per 100 pounds of cotton. 


Mills making colored yarns in 
Georgia testify that it does not in- 
jure the dyeing of light shades or 
sulphur eolors and naturally aids 
bleaching 


It is claimed that the oil adds 
about one per cent to the yarn and 
also holds in the yarn about 1 per 
cent of fibres that would be thrown 
off, thereby gaining 2 per cent from 
the use af the oil. 


The machinery is said to be clean- 
er, the spinners run more sides and 
the yarn looks better, and the ap- 
pearance of the room improved. 


? 7 


Borne Secrymser Company are 
now in position to furnish the com- 
plete spraying equipment for $125 
delivered and the price of the oil 
is 13 cents per pound F. O. B. fac- 
Lory. 

The following letter from Borne 
Serysmer Company to David Clark, 
Editor of the’ Southern Textile 
Bulletin gives additional informa- 
tion about the use of the Breton 
Minerol Process. 


“In reference to our conversatiun 
covering the Breton Minerol Pro- 
cess. We are writing you the fol- 
lowing: 

“As you are aware we have up to 
the first of the year localized this 
application to the state of Georgia 
in order that we might carefully 
watch its development and prevent 
errors in its application being made 
and therefore misunderstandings 
arise as to its value to the cotton 
spinning industry. We have success- 
fully passed through this test stage 
and believe that there is a distinct 
interest and advantage in our pro- 
cess to the manufacturers of cotton 
yarns and fabrics. 


“Briefly, the Breton Minerol Pro- 


Installation of Sprayer in Opener Room. 
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. is applying to cotton the lubri- 

that will allow each and every 

to act independently through 

cleaning, drawing and twisting 

» cess. In form this lubrication 

. -\milar to that provided by the 

eonstituents on the fibre 

is designed and does assist them 
onypleting their function. 


ur process is not one of humi- 
‘\ing, @ we see it, as you know 
and water are entirely opposite 
| different in their action and 
‘herefore the best conditions of 
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fly is held down to a point where it 
practically distributes the good cot- 
ton which otherwise escapes into 
ihe waste is carried along into the 
sliver from the ecard, and the 
shorter fibres which are frequently 
aso carried along are retained in 
the top clearer waste and a distinct 
ean is retained in the actual weight 
of cotton processed at this point. 


“The subsequent processes of 
drawing and spinning are facilitated 
by the mobility of the fibres in re- 
spect to each other, producing a 


Oil Treated Stock in the Card Room. 


\idifieation do 


. interfere 


_ . OUP process but really assist it 
''oduce the best results. 


clon -Minerol Process is ap- 
“ “aig applied to the opener picker 
Sbecial device whereby uniform 
per distribution of the Bre- 
‘| Minerol on the fibre is obtained. 


of opinion is that in 
be 8 through the picker the cot- 
ne Cleans easier beeause of the 
acts am of Breton Minerol, which 
ome Soften the foreign matters 
easily aan so that they are more 
the verdana from the cotton. In 

ing process the customary 


more even yarn, free from the fuzz 
so common where yarns are spun 
and static electricity exists. 


“Our process, as you will notice, is 
fundamentally an improvement on 
the cotton spinning conditions and 
we have taken steps to cover this 
process by patents, which are now 
pending. 


“We appreciate very much your 
personal interest in this matter and 
will be glad to give you any further 
information as it develops or elab- 
orate on what we have covered in 
this letter should it not meet with 
your needs.” 
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A Great Nation-Wide 


Fencing Service 


Cyclone Nation- Wide Fencing Service offers: 


Service—of Cyclone engineers to study 
your fencing requirements, make recom- 
mendations and submit estimates of 
cost. No obligation— 


Service—of one of the 100 expert erec- 
tion crews which are constantly at work 
installing Cyclone Fence. Or 


Service—of an erection superintendent 
to direct your workmen in installing 
Cyclone Fence. 


Cyclone Service is available everywhere. 
Covers every phase of industrial fencing. 2 
Relieves the busy executive of all details [iim 
when enclosing his plant with Cyclone Fence. Pa 


Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY mS 
Factories and Offices : 
Wa Cleveland, Ohio, 
sas Fort Worth, Tex. 
Western Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., Northwest Fence 
Wire Works, Portland, Oregon 


Newark, N. J., 


We also build 

Wrought Iron 

ence for any 

purpose. 
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Need of Cotton Goods 
Statistics 


MEETING of representatives of 

the leading textile associations 
will be held in New York within a 
short time to consider the advis- 
ability of securing monthly statis- 
tics giving production, stocks and 
other information relative to the 
principal lines of cotton goods. If 
sufficient support is given the idea, 
the manufacturers will ask that the 
Department of Commerce compile 
the statistics. 


The Department has already inti- 
mated that it will be willing to 
undertake the work provided there 
is sufficient demand for it and it is 
expected that a formal request will 
be made to the Department after 
the conference in New York. In 
fact, the Department of Commerce 
took up the matter of monthly sta- 
tistics with the mills a year or so 
ago, but the matter was dropped 
because most of the mills seemed to 
oppose the idea. 


At present, manufacturers of cot- 
ton piece goods have no statistics on 
which to form market opinion or to 
serve as a guide in regulating pro- 
duction except the regular. cotton 
consumption figures, the biennial 
census of manufacturers, the regu- 
lar export and import figures and 
Government crop reports. 


We believe that accurate monthly 
figures showing the production and 
stocks of cotton goods, and possibly 
sales, would prove extremely valua- 
ble in eliminating much of the guess 
work on the part of manufacturers. 
It may not be necessary to have 
reports from all of the mills pro- 
viding a representative number in 
the East and the South will furnish 
data regularly. 


In times past, lack of accurate 
information on production, stocks 
and sales has caused very heavy 
over-production of certain lines. 
Mills have had no way to estimate 
the amount of goods going to the 
markets and the accumulation of 
stocks. Consequently the markets 
have often become clogged with 
certain lines and the whole industry 
has suffered. 


For example, it has been esti- 
mated that in 1923 the cotton mills 
of the United States produced from 
1,500,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 square 
yards of cotton piece goods in ex- 
cess of consumption and thus con- 
sumed almost a million bales of 
cotton in producing goods for which 
the demand had already been fully 
satisfied. 


Government figures show that the 
per capita consumption of cotton 
shows little variation from year to 
year. In 1921, the per capita con- 
sumption of cotton piece goods was 
58 square yards, while in 1923 pro- 
duction had so increased that 72.5 
square yards were available for 
consumption. There was in 1923 a 
per capita production of at least 12 
square yards greater than the per 
capita consuming capacity. Cer- 
tainly a large part of this over- 
production could have been avoided 
had the manufacturers had access 
to monthly statistics showing pro- 
duction and stocks. 


Changing conditions in the textile 
industry make it extremely import- 
ant that producers have as much 
information as possible relative to 
the markets in which they sell. The 
old idea of going it blind has more 
than once resulted in diaster. More 
intelligent methods of distribution 
are becoming more and more nec- 
essary and accurate data relative to 
production and consumption would 
serve as a very valuable basis for 


estimating the production on various 
lines. 

The Textile Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce is steadily 
increasing its usefulness to the mills 
and the practical value of its activi- 
ties are becoming more apparent 
each year. We believe that the 
mills will make a serious mistake if 
they fail to make the most of the 
opportunity now offered to secure 
information that cannot fail to 
serve as a valuable aid in regulating 
their output. 


Style 


ERY liberal cash prizes are being 

offered this year by the Caroli- 
nas ‘Exposition for the best dress 
designed and made by any girl or 
woman in the Carolinas, the win- 
ners to be selected at the Exposition 
in September. The idea is to renew 
interest in the old-fashioned art of 
making dresses in the home. 


We wish the Exposition officials 
had added the stipulation that all 
dresses competing for the prizes 
should be fashioned from cotton. 
Any movement to help make cotton 
stylish would help the mills keep 
busy. Of all the vyarious reasons 
that have been advanced to explain 
why the mills are not operating 
profitably, we believe that one of 
the most logical is that cotton goods 
are no longer stylish. Style is one 
way of expressing demand for what- 
ever goods are stylish are always in 
demand. 


One of the government statisticians 
recently estimated that whereas 20 
years ago it took almost ten yards 
of ginghams to make a dress, not 
more than three and one-half yards 
are required for today’s fashions. 
After viewing some of the spring 
models, we are inclined to think the 
estimate is a little bullish at that. 
Not. many years ago, almost every 
woman, whether of high or low 
degree, owned at least three white 
cotton underskirts. Where are they 
now? Gone where all the old styles 
go and replaced by a single flimsy 
garment of silk or rayon. 


What is good for the oculist is not 
always good for the mills. 


While we may never again view 
the counterpart of the old-fashion- 
ed sister who preserved her mod- 
esty with several layers of petti- 
coats, if the style makers would 
lend a hand, and decree cotton 
dresses, we would find a very en- 
couraging increase in the consump- 
tion of cotton goods. 


North Carolina Is 
Diversifying 


OR the past several years diver- 
sification of output has been 
urged as the greatest need of the 
textile industry in the South. The 
subject has been almost continually 
discussed by everyone interested in 
the welfare of the mills. It has been 
generally agreed that the mass pro- 
duction of the coarser cotton fab- 
rics should give way to a greater 
production of fine goods and novel- 
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ties and that the yarn mills sho 
weave and finish a much grea!» 
percentage of their production. 


It is apparent that the diversit)., 
tion seeds have been sown in fe: 
ground and we believe that hyp 
trend toward greater variety ; 
output has developed more ray |, 
than is generally recognized. (; 
course the South has yet a long ..,, 
to travel in this direction, bi 
good start has already been ma. 


North Carolina is taking the __».,,, 
in this newer phase of textile de». 
opment in the South. Since {}, 
first of the year, seven new wave 
mills have been organized in 
Carolina, one silk mill has beer ;)); 
under way and a second propos. | 
plush fabric plant has been org). 
ized, a plant to manufacture ;))\ 
ribbons gotten under way and (hire 
new bleaching and finishing p)in\; 
have begun construction. We «© 
sider this a really remarkable s}:\\\ 
ing, especially m the face of pr 
vailing market conditions whic! 
certainly have not been such .:; | 
invite new mill construction. 


North Carolina is gradually ce 
ting into the production of fine «n 
fancy goods and is building a fins): 
ing industry that will eventu:!| 
develop into tremendous proj. 
tions. The State is setting a (in 
example to the other Souther 
States as to the possibilities of (+\- 
tile diversification. 


Texas Prays for Rain 


HE seriousness of the prolong 
drougth in Texas is reflecte: 1 
news dispatches from Houston 
ing that special prayers for rain i" 
being offered in many of [lie 
churches. Business men report 
the long dry spell is beginning {| 
felt by the loss of sales, espec::!|s 
from rural customers. 


The reports from the faruineg 
sections state that far’: 
are forsaking their farms and [!:««- 
ing to the cities and nearby ©! 
fields to find work. 


Such news serves to emphi-!z 
the fact that those who believe |::' 
Texas will be able to produce « \\- 
thing like a normal cotton erop | 
year may have to revise ()'' 
opinions. 


Texas has never produced a |: +’ 
crop without good winter rains 
this year there has not only be: * 
very dry winter, but the drouth °°° 
extended into spring and no rr’ 
has as yet been forthcoming. 


Cloth Exports Gain. 


Exports of manufactured co! 
products, particularly cotton clo’ 
showed a sharp gain during Ma: '!! 
according to figures released by '° 
Department of Commerce. T°'2! 
value of exports was placed at ?''~ 
755,000, compared with $9,876," 
during the corresponding 
last year. Of this amount $8,110.’ 


represented exports of cotton clo!''> 
This compares with exports of >. 
durine 


546,000 of 
March, 1924. 


cotton cloths 
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Personal News 


A. M. Stack, of Monroe, N. C., is 
now located at Lowell, N. C. 


J. E. Eudy has returned to Eller- 
bee, N. C., as superintendent of the 
Ellerbee Knitting Mills. 


March McQuiren has resigned as 
overseer spinning al the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Campany, Porterdale, Ga. 


David Clark, editor of the South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, has returned 
from a week's trip to New York and 
Boston. 


W. R. Bridgeman has been pro- 
moted from fixer to second hand in 
weaving at the Mayflower Mills, 
Cramerton, N. C. 


F. C. Todd, formerly of Gastonia, 
N. C., has accepted a position with 
the Rockyface Spinning Company, 
Stony Point, N. C. 


J. CG. Brannan has been appointed 
overseer spinning, spooling, twist- 
ing and winding at the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, Porterdale a, 


Robert. T, Gossett, formerly of 
Whitmire, S. C.. has become over- 
seer spinning at the Franklin Pro- 
cess Spinning Mills, Fingerville, 5. 
C. 


T. A. Bland has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving, quilling and slashing af 
the Mayflower Mills, Cramerton, 
N. 


George W. Johnsen has resigned 
as overseer weaving at the Foun- 
tain Mills Tarboro, N. C., and accepi- 
ed a similar position at the Cockran 
Mill, Cockran, Ga. 


D. G. Floyd, formerly second hand 
in carding No. 1 and 2 at the Lum- 
berton Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. 
C., now has a similar position a! 
the Hannah Pickett Mills, Rocking- 
ham, N. €. 


J. T. Jordan has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Osage Manufac- 
turing Company, Bessemer Cily, N. 
G., to become chief engineer at the 
Rosslyn Ice and Packing Company, 
Rosslyn , Va. 


Sam Ingram is night overseer 
carding at the Victoria Mills No, 2, 
Rock Hill, 8. C., and not at the Wy- 
mojo Mills, as reported last week. 
W. J. Hamilton is night earder at 
the Wymojo. 


New National Dye 


As a result of extensive research 
on the part of the National Aniline 
and Chemical Company, Inc., that 
company has succeeded in develop- 
ing a new direct dye, never before 
Produced, which has been designat- 
ed National Solatine Red 8BLN. This 
dye is of a new chemical composi- 
tion, and its characteristics distin- 
guish it from all other dyes of its 
feneral class. It has a distinctive 
fastness to light. It is a direct color 
Particularly intended for cotton and 


is applied in the usual manner for 
such dyes, in a slightly alkaline 
bath in the presence of Turkey Red 
Oil or soap, or for heavier shades, 
with Glauber’s salt or common salt. 
As a self color, National Solantine 
Red 8BLN produces various shades 
of red, pink and rose, dyes level, 
and possesses general good fastness 
to light, perspiration, washing, chlo- 
rine, alkali, ete. 

Owing to its excellent solubility 
and consequent penetration, it is 
recommended for dyeing closely 
woven fabrics. This new dye may 
be used in combination with other 
Solantine dyes for the production of 
compound mode shades. It does not 
stain animal fibres and it will there- 
fore prove useful in the dyeing of 
union fabrics where two colored ef- 
fects are desired. It possesses un- 
usual fastness in light shades. 


To Classify Cotton at 
Houston 


Houston, Tex. — Houston will be 
the headquarters of the Cotton 
Classification Board of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture, which will 
handle cotton intended for tender 
on contracts of the cotton depart- 
ment of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
This announcement was made in a 
telegram from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, to J. K. Dor- 
rance, president of the Houston 
Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade. 

At. the present time, the certifica- 
tion of cotton intended for delivery 
on Chicago contracts is done at New 
Orleans. 


Dacotah Cotton Mills. 
Lexington, N. C. 


22.752 spinning spindles; 650 looms. 
J. H. Mattison 


E. F. Anderson Carder 
C. L. Williams Spinner 
J. L. Peninger _....G4loth Room 
W. M. Calloway Dyer 
A. L. Crissman__.. Master Mechanic 


Elmira Cotton Mills Co., Ine. 
Burlington, N. C. 


10,608 spinning spindles; 651 looms. 


N. A. Gregg 
J. W. Engle _ Carder 
Spinner 
Cs Hosley Weaver 
W. G. Webster Cloth Room 


Clyde Murray Dyer 
P. F. Bell _.Master Mechanic 


Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


108,288 spinning spindles; 2,760 


looms. 
Vv. W. Lovill 
G. W. Lehman Warder 
B. Croves Spinner 
P. H. C. P. Baker_.Weavers 
H. 8S. Price Room 


J W. Lehman... Master Mechanic 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Save— 
by 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings are worth what you 
pay for them. 


We make them RIGHT—have been at it Fifty-two 
Years. 


What you really need you pav 
for whether you buy it or not 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Southern Agent: Wm. P. Dutemple 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Thomasville, N. C.—The Jewel 
Mills have amended their charter to 
increase the capital stock from 
$250,000 to $750,000. 

Shelby, N. C.—The new Sheiby 
Cloth Mills have let contract to 
Michael and Biven, of Gastonia, for 
installation of electrical equipment 


Marietta, Ga.—It is reported that 
the Marietta Cotton Mills have been 
sold to Inman, Williamson and 
Stribling, of Atlanta. 


Rome, Ga.—The additional capital 
provided by the $200,000 issue of 
preferred stock by the McLin Mills, 
will be used to purchase spinning 
equipment. The mill now has 76 
looms, but no spinning frames. 


Griffin, Ga.—The Highland Mills 
have placed contract for addilional 
humidifying equipment with The 
Bahnson Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., this equipment to be insiall- 
ed in the card room. 


Covington, Tenn.—The O*Uedar 
Mills have completed installation of 
mop warping equipment and mop 
yarn dyeing equipment made by the 
Cocker ‘Machine and Foundry UCom- 
pany, Gastonia, N. C. 


Shelby, N. C.—The Ora Milis have 
let contract to Michael and Bivens, 
Gastonia, N. ©., for installing elec- 
trical equipment including lights, 
the installation to cost about $10,000. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are 
the engineers. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, has in- 
stalled a second continuous warp 
indigo dyeing equipment made by 
the Cocker Machine and foundry 
Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


Concord, N, C.—Rapid progress is 
being made onthe building of the 
new shed at the Brown Manufac- 
turing Company. When it is com- 
pleted, the old weave room will. be 
used for. shipping, and additional 
equipment installed. 


Cedartown, Ga.—The Cedariown 
Cotton and Export Company, has 
completed installation of direct pull 
electrical stop creels in connection 
with the linking warpers, the equip- 
ment being furnished by the Cocker 
Machinery and Foundry Company, 
Gastonia, N. C, 


Carthage, N. C.—Colin G. Spencer, 
chairman of the committee from the 
Board of Trade, which is seeking to 
bring a cotton mill here, reports 
that $65,000 of the $100,000 to be 
subscribed locally as a condilion in 
securing the mill has been subscrib- 
ed and that an additional $50,000 
may be subscribed by Henry A. 
Page, Jr. The New England com- 
pany interested is to subscribe $150,- 
000. 


Marion, N. C.—The Cross Cotton 
Mills has let contract for building 
2) new operatives’ homes to the 
Gaston Construction Company Gas- 
tonia. 


South Boston, Va.—The Halifax 
Colton Mills, Inc., have placed con- 
tract for new humidifier equipment 
with The Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


The New Ball Bearing 


CADILLAC 
Portable 


BLOWER 


lint accumulates. 


in industrial cleaning machinery. 


Test This NEW Bigger Blower 


in your own plant before you buy 


Electric 


Model G 


is designed specially to clean large looms and other textile machinery where 

Equipped with NORMA Precision Ball bearings. 

It will also blow the dust quickly and thoroughly out of motors, switch- 

“burn outs,”’ and reducing fire risks. 
According to Armour Institute tests, the CADILLAC Model G produces 

a pressure of 21% inches of water, easily the strongest of any machine of 

this type. Write today for information regarding this latest improvement 


boards, etc., preventing ‘‘shorts’’ and 


CLEMENTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
621 Fulton Street, Chicago 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


cost $40,000. 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
velopments 
Real Mstate Subdivisions 


Members American Seelety Landseape Arehiteete 


E. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landseape Organization in the Seuth 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete —y + 
and | 
Supervision of Landseape and 
Engin 
Sewer and Water Develepment 


Columbus, Ga.—The Swift Manu- 
facturing Company, has purchased 
36 new Draper looms for replace- 
ment purposes. 


Graniteville, S. C— The Granito- 
ville Manufacturing Company, has 
retained E. 8S. Draper, landscape 
architect, of Charlotte, for improve- 
ments to the mill village. 

Ellerbee, N. C.—The Elierbee Kunil- 
ting Mills, which were idle the great- 
er part of last vear, have resumed 
full time operations. It is planned 
to install a number of additional! 
knitting machines within a _ short 
lime. J. E. Eudy is superintendent. 


Lincolnton, N. C.—The Meiville 
Mills have recently installed the 
Cocker combination linking and 
balling warper with direct pull 
electrical stop creels manufactured 
by Cocker Machine and Foundry 
Company, Gastonia, N. CU. 

Bessemer City, N. C.—J. A. Aber- 
nethy, receiver for the McLean 
Manufacturing Company, Bessemer 
City, N. C., will offer the plant for 
sale on May 30. The mill has ap- 
proximately 6,000 spindles and 156 
looms. It was operated under lease 
for a year by R. L. Goldberg and 
associates, who did not renew the 
lease when it expired recently. The 
plant is now idle. 


Greenville, S. €.—Contract for the 
erection of the addition to the 
Southern Franklin Process Com- 
pany, was let to the Gallivan Build- 
ing Company, of this city. The ad- 
dition will be 140x60 feet and will 
Machinery to be in- 
stalled includes 4 dyeing machines, 
steam and electric power plant. 
When complete, the capacity of the 
plant will be 15,000 pounds daily un- 
der the Franklin system of dyeing. 


Greenville, S. C.—The auxiliary 
plant of the Judson Mills, being es- 
tablished in the building formerly 
occupied by the Shambow Shuttle 
Company, will be put in operaticn 
about October 1, according to B. EF. 
Greer, president of the mill. The 
mill will weave silk and mixed 
goods, employing about 60 persons. 

Contract will be let at once for 
twelve operatives homes near the 
plant. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—There is a 
strong probability that group of 
Eastern textile interests headed by 
Nathaniel F. Ayer will establish a 
large spinning, weaving and finish- 
ing plant for cotton, silk and rayon 
fabrics, it was learned today. Mr. 
Ayer, who is treasurer of the Nyan- 
za group of mills and the Cabo! 
Manufacturing Company, spen! 


three days in the city, leaving Tues- 
Gay for the East. 

The purpose of his visit was t” 
attend a meeting of directors of the 
National Yarn Processing Company, 
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- hich he is a director and also the purcahse. The owners are ex- property were purchased, he would May Change Cotton 

.. look over the fleld, with a view pected to take charge at an early commence the erection immediate- Standards 
establishing one or two unit date at which time plans now being ly of 30 to 40 modern operatives 2 . 

ots in the South. The plant formulated for altering and making houses and make considerable im- W ashington. — Dr. H. C. Taylor, 
old represent an initial invest- additions to the plant will be car- provements to the property. In the chief of the Bureau of Agricultura! 

ot of several million and would ried out. beginning about 150 employees will Economics, Department of Agricul- 
. pably be chartered under a sep- During a recent visit to Spartan- be used but eventually the company ture, will sail Saturday on the Le- 
» fe name and operated independ- burg, Mr. Powell stated that if the will employ 500. viathan, to attend a conference on 
nt ly, universal cotton standards to be 

| iz ; held in London, May 20, it was 
learned at the department today. 

‘j . C—The vacity of | 

Mill Information concerning the date 

of the conference was received here 
be inereased by 42,000 spindles, 
‘s havin heen placed for 2.300 loday by cable and immediate ar- 

to the 10,000 rangements were made for Dr. Tay-_ . 
S ha d some time ago. No addi lors departure. William C. Camp- 

. : bell, of the division of regulatory 

bait to the plane Check § Hold paler 
is will be bulit tne plant, ec traps-- 0id-ups-- work, Department of Agriculture, 
new cottages will be built to take 
f the larger force of workers . and H. C. Slade, cotton standards 

-- ‘xpert, will accompany Dr. Taylor. 
(ontract for the homes has been let ugs, inder traps + that European 

folded and stitched, cemented— » signatories of the universal cotton 
standards agreement, and a_ large 
Reunded and flat | number of American cotton manu- 
facturers, exporters and represen- 

Durham, N. C.—The Yarborough H S P p 

‘le hj , ani: ro arness tra S ower tra S tatives of American cotton growers, 
Mills) whieh were organized her 
recently, expect to begin construc- ait ¥ associations, and exchanges will be 
‘on on the plant in May. The mill Bumpers-- Friction Discs-- ab ete at the conference. | 
pbuilding will be one story, brick, 82x European exchanges invited are 
(40 feel. It will be equipped with as follows: Manchester, Bremen, 
aki novelty cotton Rotterdam, Ghent, Havre, Milan, 

looms for making 1 Me We specialize and know your looms. 
soods. The company expects to . Barcelona, and Liverpool, as well as 
vlace orders for the following equip- Ask your jobber. representatives of the Federation of 
ment within a short time: Balinz Master Cotton Spinners, Manches- 
presses, beaming and warping ma- . . ler. 

hinery, loom harness, heddles, cloth The Druid Oak Belting Co.., Inc. The purpose of the conference. 
room machinery, shuttles, slasher, : Dr. Taylor said tonight, is to discuss 
filling winders, humidifying system Baltimore———— Boston | for modification that portion of the 
and an 80 H. P. boiler. E. 8S. Yar- agreement which provides for an 
borough is treasurer and active annual conference. At previous 
manager, conferences, and in correspondence, 

the Liverpool exchange pointed to 

With | the annual conference as one of the 

_—~Purechase 
| Spartanburg, S. C.—Purchase of \\ \\\\ \\\ \\ \\\\ | | objectionable features of the uni- 
ie Model Mill and such real estate \\ WM f, stand: 
as properly belongs with the textlic 

| It is expeeted at the London con- 
plant of the Textile Industrial Insti- 
mili, 10€ agreement will be modified so as to 
mills, a mile west of Spartanburg, oF 
| ff, provide for a biennial instead of an 
by the Powell Knitting company of 
vhiladelphia, second largest con- YY, Modification of the procedure of 
ern Of its kind in Philadelphia, YO FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY yj Uy conferences and the changing of the 
We can always quote to advantage yy contract, as it relates to the em- 

‘ha Yi, / otne 10 S that Wl e aiscusset 

ROLLS, including at the London conference. 

JY In establishing its interests 1 WS Yj, It is believec\here tho if the uni 
| LO Wi th: ini- 
~partanburg is making this city its QA C TH ROLLS versal. cotton. aks agreement 
~vuthern headquarters. Its plans SQ Qs and is modified at ondon confer- 
rs the immediate future include MAAAY LOOM TOP BEAMS Yt ence, in line with the above sugges- 
| erection of from 35 to 40 houses RQQQouasg ty tions. Liverpool will withdraw ob- 
. cet for the 150 operatives who SAAQ_@$:y“ tj) jections and sign the modified 
g0 to work as soon as the mill SQgqou tj agreement. 
‘is been made ready for operation. Sg 
H siery of ril be > = 

grade will | SSS AZ WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 

\timate expansion of the mill —— We 4 

—— e do the engineering, and have 

e to employ 500 operatives is had 32 years experience solving water 


\ 


‘-mplated by the new owners, it FOR MAS mills. 
Stated in the annuoncement oft — SYONOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 


Richmond, Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


\ 


Improved Dobby Chain 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS ince 18 
2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. also Dobby Cords 
Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 
ARTESIAN WELLS : 
2 Years’ Experience 
Nine Gea AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
_ Every Southern State | Atlanta Boston Charlotte ; 
irginia Machinery & Well Co. Georgia Massachusetts North Carolina Millbury, Mass. 
Ox 1242 Richmond. Va. Send Us Your Order Today 
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Want Fewer Yarn Numbers 


Proposals to reduce the present 
number of yarn sizes with a view 
toward simplifying the problems of 
the underwear knitting industry 
will be discussed at the spring 
meeting of the Associated Knit Un- 
derwear Manufacturers of America, 
to be held at the Hotel Traymore 
in Atlantic City on May 15 and 16, 
according to an announcement just 
made by Roy A. Cheney, secretary. 
Representatives of the Southern 
Yarn Spinners’ Association § will 
confer with the knitters on this 
problem, which is occupying much 
attention throughout the entire in- 
dustry. 

The possibility of standardizing 
three or four sizes of yarn contain- 
ers of such construction that they 
could be used in shipping yarn to 
underwear mills and reused in turn 
by the knitters for shipping under- 
wear to their customers will be the 
topic at a preliminary meeting to 
be held on May 13. At this meeting 
representatives of the underwear 
knitters’ association, of northern 
and southern yarn spinners’ organi- 
zations, and of leading associations 
of retail and wholesale distributors 
will confer to consider various ship- 
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ping problems, taking up also the vention. Mr. Hamlin’s report will 
question of relative costs of fibre deal with proposed standards and 
and wood shipping cases. Results measurements for men’s, boys’ and 
of this meeting will be reported to children’s ribbed and flat-knit union 
the general membership later dur-_ suits. His report on artificial silk, 
ing the convention. which is now being distributed to 

members, will also be studied in 


Accomplishments and plans ofthe 


advertising committee in the indus- 
try’s national co-operative advertis- The general meeting will begin 
ing campaign will be discussed at a © Friday morning, May 15, with 
special meeting of the committee on ®" address of welcome by Robert 
May 13, and a detailed report will be 5. Cooper, of the Cooper Underwear 
submitted to the general session on Company, Kenosha, Wis. who 1s 
Mav 15. Also on Mav 413 officials of president of the association, after 
the U. S. Bureau of Census will Which various committees will sub- 
confer with the knitters to discuss it their reports. At noon on Fri- 
the feasibility of changing the pres- ay a nationally known speaker will 
ent method of compiling industrial ®4dress the knitters. Following the 
statistics with a view toward in- /‘uncheon other committee reports 
creasing the value of the production Will be heard and discussions will 
figures which are published month- ¢ in order. The annual banquet 
ly by the bureau for the guidance Will take place that evening, for 
of the industry. which an exceptionally mteresting 
; program of entertainment and ad- 
At a preliminary meeting of the’ dresses is being arranged. Follow- 
standardization committee, to be ing the association's consideration 
held on May 14, reports submitted of the report submitted by the 
by Charles H. Hamlin, the associa- standardization committee on Sat- 
tion's research fellow, covering his urday morning, the various groups 
work in conjunction with the U. 8. representing different branches of 
Bureau of Standards will be con- the industry will meet to discuss 
sidered. This committee will then their individual problems. These 
prepare its recommendation which group meetings will comprise the 
will be submitted to the general concluding feature of the conven- 
meeting on the final day of the con- tion program. 
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Australia Gaining in Cotton 
Culture 


Under the encouragement lent |, 
the British Cotton Growing Assoc) 
tion, which is promoting the cult.) 
of cotton in the British Empire o) | 
side of India, Australia is forg:) 
ahead as a cotton producing cov). 
try, having grown 12,500 bales 
1923-24 as against 31 bales in 19: x- 
i9. The industry in Australia 
being developed and extended 
thorough manner. 

Profiting by the bitter experie:. 
of the United States in regard to | \ie 
boll weevil, the Australians plain 
their cotton annually, and 
harvest all the bushes are turned 
off. Therefore weevils and other 
insects have very little chance | 
thriving. As a further precauti::. 
no goods are permitted to be plai'- 
ed unless they are supplied by (hip 
Agricultural Department. Before 
issue such seeds are passed throug), 
a period of quarantine and are su)- 
mitted to fumigation. Only the \;- 
rieties which will produce the bes! 
staple are allowed to be sold. 

It is estimated that some 250,00 
bales (400 pounds each) of cotton 
the limits of the British oversea: 
dominions, colonies and protector- 
ates other than India, comparing 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


| Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT_& CO. 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


—— — 


or covered). 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
panies, Cap Filling U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 57 EDDY STREET 


Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 


w Spools. Comber Rolls Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
arper Spools, Com olls, 

Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain PROVIDENCE, R. L. both plain and automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 
We make a _ specialty of 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 
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be produced this year within 
79,400 bales produced in the 
on year 1918-19 and 173,730 bales 
juced in the cotton year 1922-23. 


: a's output for 1923 was 4,209,000 


< of 478 pounds net. Egypt, 
ch is now politically independ- 
produces annually in the neigh- 
‘ood of 1,200,000 bales. 
\ccording to advices received by 
Bankers Trust Co., of New York 
n» its British information ser- 
» the extension of cotton grow- 
». within the British Empire today 
‘hiefly concerned with the con- 
yetion of new railways—mostly 
‘he African colonies and protec- 
rates. 
‘he largest amount of the cotton 
in 1924 within the Empire 
‘side of India was raised in 
» nda, 129,000 bales; the Sudan 
ne next with 47,652 bales; then 
\iceria with 25,000 bales. The 
British West Indies produced 5,770 
ales in 1922-23, the latest year for 
vhich statisties are available. This 


otton. to a great extent, is what is ° 


nown as Sea Island cotton, the 
ngest and finest grown in the 
world. 


The British Cotton Growing Asso- 
lation is endeavoring to develop 
‘he growth of cotton in Punjab, In- 
‘ii, and some quite useful cottons 
re being grown not only on the 
farm of the association but by oth- 
ers interested in cotton production, 
ind it is thought to be only a matter 
{time before an appreciable quan- 
lity will be produced. 

Mesopotamia, which has come 
iider British control only ‘since the 
‘ir, is already becoming something 
' a faetor in cotton production. 
‘lie output of 1923-24 was 3,300 
viles as against 60 bales in 1920-21. 


New Silent Chain Drive 
Book By Link-Belt 


The new book on Silent Chain 
rives for the Textile Industry, just 
blished by the Link-Belt Com- 
viny, 18 a most unusual one, in that 
‘li text matter consists largely of 
‘verating cost statements, volun- 
lily submitted by textile mill su- 
intendents. These have been 
~ limarized in sueh manner as to 
‘ke if easy for the busy executive 
comprehend at onee the advan- 
-° Of the Silent Chain Drive in 

Textile Mill. 

-hotographie reproduction of the 
“cessful application of the Link- 
‘| Silent Chain Drive to practi- 
‘ly every type of machine in 
lier the cotton, wool, worsted or 
« divisions of the textile industry, 
- both numerous and instructive. 
‘Ong the installations illustrated 
one of twenty drives, aggregating 
“2 H. P. which were installed in 
‘<, and are still operating to the 
plete satisfaction of the owner. 

'he “Foreword” of this .interest- 
\g and useful book contains a 
‘lement by a prominent textile 
Ju engineer, which drives home 
““ Importance of the proper drive 
| Modern -power transmission in 
“Xtile mills, 

“Opies of this book will be -sent 
'°e to those interested upon appli- 
Chien Lo the Link-Belt Company, 
lig 480, Philadelphia, or Indianapo- 
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Crop Outlook for 1925 


The prospect of repeating last 
season's crop, which was the largest 
since 1914, is unfavorable to date. 
Texas is without the moisture in 
the soil which is thought usually 
necessary for a full crop, the South- 
east is backward and the survival 
of boll weevil is thought to be large. 
The price is about 25 cents and has 
been as high as 26% cents in the 
past month. The cotton goods trade 
insists that higher prices will limit 
consumption, and the speculative 
element is wary of the market on 
that account. 

The statistical position of cotton 
is strong, and with consumption in- 
creasing over the world there seems 
to be every reason to anticipate thta 
the growers will receive a remun- 
erative price for the new crop. Ex- 
ports from the United States to the 
several countries in the period from 
August i, 1924, to March 20, 1925, 
and for the corresponding weeks of 
the. years 1923-24 and 1922-23, were 
as follows: 


Exported to— 1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 
Great Britain, 
bales 2,242,955 1,469,269 1,216,909 
Germany 1,565,283 977,282 718,800 
France 775.784 587,545 523,259 
Italy 529,700 413,219 288,202 
Russia 106,763 18,631 290 
Japan and 
(hina 773,415 497,174 446,514 
Others 663,564 466,344 493,017 
Total 6,657,464 4,429,464 3,787,321 
These figures indicate what the 
recovery of Europe means to the 
cotton-growing States, .and why 
these States may be expected to 
play their part in making the 


United States prosperous.—National 
City Bank Letter, April, 1925. 


Junior Home Economies Specialist 
Textiles and Clothing . 

Receipt of applications for junior 
home economics specialist (textiles 
and clothing) will close June 13. 
The date for the assembling of com- 
petitors will be stated on the admis- 
sion ecards sent to applicants after 
the close of receipt of applications. 

The examination is to fill vacan- 
cies in the Division of Textiles and 
Clothing, Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, Department of Agriculture, at 
an entrance salary of $41,860 a year. 
Advancement in pay may be made 
without change in assignment up to 
$2,400 a year. Promotion to higher 
grades may be made in accordance 
with the civil service rules. 

Applicants must qualify in either 
textile and eclothime construction 
and selection, or the chemistry or 
phvsics of textiles. 

The duties of the position are to 
‘ing out investigations 
in connection with the optional 
~apjects mentioned above. 

Competitors will be rated on prac- 
tical questions on the optional sub- 
ject selected, a thesis to be delivered 
to the examiner on the day of the 
examination, and education, train- 
ing, and experience. 


Victory Yarn Mill. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


G. Winget . 
_Carder 
Spinner 


L. P. Lipe —.......... Master Mechanic 


SUPERINTENDENTS OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in 
blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


the enclosed 


Spinning Spindles 


Looms 


Superintendent 


...... Gleth Room 


Master Mechanic 


22 WEST TRADE ST. 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


BILL HEADS 
STATEMENTS 


LETTER HEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


FACTORY FORMS 
INVOICES 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical P-inting Experience 
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Plan for Averaging of 
Cotton Purchases 
by Mills 


EALIZING from cotton mill ex- 
periences of recent years that 


shrewdness in purchasing raw ma- 
terial is probably more vital than 
technical manufacturing skill, in 
order to merchandise cloth at a 
profit, Stephen M. Weld & Co. have 
evolved what they term “a prac- 
tice-proven plan for cotton manu- 
facturers,” by which they assure its 
followers, “an average price mate- 
rially below that at which a given 
cotton crop 1s taken over for fabri- 
cation by manufacturers through- 
out the world.” 

“This plan,” they declare, 
not pretend to find or even to seek 
the bottom—an effort the futility of 
which few will even question. The 
average price at which a crop, large 
or small, is floated into consumption 


“nes 


cannot, in the nature of the case, 
very greatly exceed its actual 
worth; and consequently, if such 


uverage can be bettered, something 
of success is reasonably assured, I 
is the price peaks which must be 
avoided and the valleys of value 
which must assiduously be sought. 

“This plan lays no claim to origi- 
nality and presents no untried the- 
ory, but is based upon five years’ 
experience on the part of an execu- 
tive whose unwavering adherence 
to the principles herein set forth 
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has brought him safely through the 
most trying period which cotton 
manufacturers have experienced in 
a generation. 

“For easy analysis, the various 
phases of the plan are presented 
separately: 

“4. When prices for raw cotton 
and its products are in right rela- 
tion, so that a reasonably manufac- 
luring profit can be obtained by the 
simultaneous purchase of one and 
sule of the other, such profit should 
of course be secured for a period as 
tended as ean be covered by sound 
contracts. 

“2. When raw cotton and product 
remain in rigid maladjustment, 
without material declines in the one 
or advances in the other and with 
no manufacturing profit available, 
hoth buying and selling operations 
should be conducted in a ‘hand-to- 
reouth’ fashion, that one’s mill may 
be kept running with a minimum of 
loss or risk. 

“3. When disparity between raw 
stock and product persists over a 
;rolonged period, or when the con- 
v.ction of its extended continuance 
gains firm hold upon the composite 
mind of the trade, or sometimes 
even, ere any actual maladjustment 
has arisen, the fear becomes gen- 
eral that presently it will oecur, 
then the market is apt to become 
ecutely sensitive, minor matters 
being given fictitious importance 


and fluctuations so extensive, sud- 
den and unexpected taking place as 


to upset the calmest judgment un- 
less it be steadied by a clearly de- 
fined and predetermined course of 
conduct. It is at such times as 
these last above described that the 
plan herewith proposed would come 
into the most active operation, and 
it cannot fail to ameliorate .mate- 
rially the difficulties of the situa- 


tion, Its details as applied to the 
conditions last outlined are as fol- 
lows: 


“A. In accordance with the clear 
intent of the plan as developed be- 
low, all purchases should be prop- 
erly proportioned to one’s consump- 
tion. 

“B. A comparatively small pur- 
chase should be made on every 
sharp break—as 100 points or more 
in a few days; on a more extended 
decline—say, 200 points within two 
or three weeks—a somewhat larger 
purchase should be made; and on a 
vel greater shrinkage in value, per- 
haps 300 or 400 points within a 
month or two, a still more tmport- 
ant purchase would be indicated. 
Of course, if within a few days, a 
break of 100 points should go fur- 
ther, additional and increased quan- 
tities of cotton should be bought on 
each succeeding 100 point decline; 
and a similar policy should be pur- 
sued with regard to declines oc- 
curring within the longer periods 
referred to. Also, purchases should 
be larger or smaller as the general! 
market level is lower or higher: for 
instance, a break of 3 cents from 18 
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cents would be a 
for a very much 


than a similar break from 35 ec, 

“The very essence of the ic: 
that the size of a purchase sh 
be governed, first, by the level | 


which the break occurs, 
the extent of the break. 
of the bh; 


by the sharpness 


secon 
and 


These guiding factors are of 
portance in the order mention. | 


“Linder no 


ever, should a mill go more th: » 
days’ supply net long, such bala) co, 
purchases as might have been :)\;. 


under Section 1, being, 


of Ct) ras 


left entirely out of considerat 
“C. Whenever the 90-day lim: | 


accumulated net long 


reached, or closely approached, || 


stock 


proper 
larger purc! 


circumstances, ow. 


long load should be tightened 
tle on any advance similar im ¢ }y;:. 
acter to the declines above refer 
to; and if no such opportune «ac 
vance occurs, further action should 
be withheld until the load becomes 


lessened by the process of co 
sumption. This extreme cautio 
would avoid seriously adverse re. 


sults even in case of such long cv 
tinued declines as occurred in {2 

“That the merits of this plan nw 
readily be appreciated, and its {i 
ness for one’s own problems clear! 


understood, it 


carefully the fluctuations in 
during the widely varying and un- 
cerfain years since the war; and i 


its actual application, a 


daily ma 


is desirable to studs 


ket chart should be kept, that each 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 
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Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 
1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


121 Beach St., Boston 
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action may be in complete accord 
with all previous ones and the 
whole scheme systematically and 
accurately carried out. 


“The proposals presented, if 
faithfully followed, assure the 
avoidance of great loss and in the 
large majority of cases, even in 
periods adverse to the textile indus- 
try, they will result in a reasonable 
reward for executive and technical 
effort and skill. The plan outlined 
has been proved empirically over a 
period of five years and is quite 
possible of both mathematical and 
visual demonstration. 


For instance, if across the face 
of a chart showing the daily fluc- 
tuations for any year a horizontal 
line be drawn through the point of 
average value, and another through 
the point of average price at which 
the hypothetical purchases called 
for by this plan would have been 
made, it will in every case be shown 
that the latter falls materially be- 
low the former. As a manufactur- 
ing client from west Carolina phras- 
ed it, “The average altitude of the 
valleys is bound to be less than 
the average altitude of the range. 
Upon that indisputable conclusion, 
the case may well be rested. 

“The structure of the plan is 
based largely upon this fundamen- 
tal fact that when uncertainty and 
uneasiness take hold upon _ the 
minds of men, the direction which 
they choose, or at least the distance 
to which they go, is rarely based 
on reason, and so is rarely right. 
Probably there are not many men 
in any sphere of human endeavor 
who have the determined patience 
faithfully to follow an idea of this 
sort, and it is indeed, for that very 
reaso nthat it offers so great an 
advantage to those who can and 
will carry it out. 

“To do so, it is obviously neces- 
sary to use the futures markets, 
those sensitive vanes of value which 
readily respond to every zephyr of 
opinion throughout the commercial 
world, and which, therefore, offer 
many opportunities that are denied 
the manufacturer who confines 
himself to transactions in spot cot- 
fon. Purchases of futures can at 
any desired-time be transmuted into 
spots of the needed class and char- 
acter, and when studious effort is 
made toward selecting periods of 
favorable spot bases for such trans- 
mutations, an added advantage is 
secured,” 


Georgia Association To 
Meet May 11 


Atlanta, Ga—A comprehensive pro- 
gram covering vital problems of im- 
portance to the Georgia textile in- 
dustry has been prepared for the 
annual convention of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia, which will be held in At- 
lanta on Monday and Tuesday, May 
fith and 12th. The program was 
announced by William M. McLaur- 
ine, executive secretary. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. The first 
Session will open at 8:30 P. M., Mon- 
day, May 41th, and the vital sub- 
Jects of legislation, cotton rules and 
reports, coal purchasing, and associ- 
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ation activities will be discussed 
with a view to reducing them to 
concrete form for presentation al 
the general session on Tuesday 
morning, at 9:30 A. M. 


At the Tuesday morning session, 
following the usual preliminaries, 
George 8S. Harris, president, exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, will de- 
liver the annual address of the pres- 
ident. Hon. G. L, Fossick, president 
and manager, Fossick’s Statistical 
Bureau, Inc.. Memphis Temn., will 
discuss the business outlook. 

Reports on the several committees 
meting on Monday evening will be 
presented, the discussion leaders 
appointed for the several topics be- 
ing as follows: Legislation, includ- 
ing child labor bill, part time 
schools, Children’s aid bill, and 
Children’s code, P. E. Glenn, John 
Porter, and Others; Cotton rules and 
reports, George 8S. Harris, Norman 
E. Elsas, and Others; Coal purchas- 
ing, R. H. Boykin, coal buyer for 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of South Carolina. 


This feature is expected to make 
the session one of the most profil- 
able in the association's history, ac- 
cording to Mr. MeLaurine. The 
concluding feature of the Tuesday 
morning session will be a round- 
table discussion of ways in which 
the Association can be made ol 
greater value, with sub-topics being 
considered as follows: “Labor 
Turnover’, leader Norman E. Elsas; 
compensation insurance, Harry P. 
Meikleham; manufacturing and sell- 
ing, W. K. Moore; traffic, J. H. Wal- 
ton, constitution and by-laws, J. A. 
Mandeville; standards of village 
conditions, D. W. Anderson; infor- 
mation, Landon A. Thomas. 

The final business meeting, to 
elect officers and transact business, 
will be held on Tuesday evening at 
7:00 o'clock, to be followed by the 
annua! banquet at 8:00 o’clock, with 
President Harris as _ toastmaster. 
Several unique entertainment fea- 
tures are planned for this occasion, 
in celebration of the organization's 
Silver Anniversary. 

Enterttainment will be. provided 
in a golf tournament at the Druid 
Hills Country Club, in charge of 
“Bobby” Jones national champion, 
“Chip” Robert and Cherry Emerson. 

Ladies attending the convention 
will be entertained with a luncheon 
at the Piedmont Driving Club at |! 
o'clock on Tuesday, followed by an 
automobile drive; and will attend 
the banquet. in the evening. 


Shambow Will Maintain Southern 
Offices. 


The report that the Shambow 
Shuttle Company would move its 
entire Southern office from Green- 
ville is incorrect. The company is 
moving its shuttle plant back to 
Woonsocke', R. L, where they will 
manufacture fibre head silk spools 
for the silk trade only. This will 
be the only type spool they will 
make at present. 

The company will maintain a 
warehouse in Greenville, storing 
stocks of shuttles for numerous 
Southern mills and making ship- 
ments out of Greenville. They will 
also have a shuttle repair shop at 
Greenville. 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
joopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddies for Top 


Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Sample No. 83.—Two-Frame Lappet. 
Plain woven ground with lappet figuring. Finished 
width, 38 inches. 
99 ends and 43 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp ground yarn, 58s, 30/5 cord, 30/3 lappet. Filling 
yarn, 7is bleached. 
Bleached. Printed in olive and blue. 


Sample No. 84.—Plumetis Crepe. 

Plain woven ground with lappet and swivel figures. 
Finished width. 39 inches. 

Warp ground yarn, 103/2, hard twisted, bleached. Lap- 
pet yarn, 40/2 (estimated), bleached, mercerized. 
Filling ground yarn, 59s hard twisted, bleached; 
swivel yarn, 40/ (estimated), merceribed and dy ed. 

Weight, 7.03 linear yards (7.61 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

Bleached ground with white lappet and brown swivel 
threads. Clipped. 


Sample No. 85.—Dotted Swiss. 

Plain woven ground with swivel dots. Finished width, 
31% inches. 

79 ends and 50 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 64s, dyed. Filling ground yarn, 55s, dyed. 
Swivel yarn, 40s (estimated), mercerized and dyed 

Weight, 11.00 linear yards (9.70 .square yards) per 
pound, finished. 

Blue warp. Blue filling with red swivel dots. Clipped. 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 
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Problems in Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing 
(‘Continued from Page 7 


In some cases, especially where 
‘he goods are intended for printing 
or dyeing, it is customary to sour 
on the washing machine instead of 
in cisterns, and the cloth is piled up 
in @ large heap for the action to 
‘ake place. A similar process is 
adopted in “chemicking,” and it is 
-uitable unless it is conducted in a 
manner. For imstance, if any perlion 
{ the heap of cloth be aliowé@d Lo 
pecome dry the cloth will be dam- 
aged. If the goods are intended for 
whites the damage may not be seri- 
ous, but if they. are intended for 
jiveing or printing the damaged 
places will come up in the form of 
stains because of the difference in 
ihe affinity for color of the damaged 
and undamaged parts. 

After “chemicking” all cloth must 
be well washed before passing Ww 
the souring operation, otherwise 
similar damage to that just mention- 
ed will be brought about. In some 
cases the cloth may be actually 
lendered if the washing be insulfi- 
cient. After the last sourmg opera- 
tion the cloth must be thoroughly 
cleared of every trace of acid. In 
-ame cases, where very thick, heavy 
cloth is being treated it is neces- 
sary to neutralize the last trace of 
acid by means of a solution of am- 
monia. This is usually carried out 
on the squeezing machine before the 
cloth is mangled. Very heavy cloth 
‘etains ‘acid to such a degree ‘that 
it is never safe to trust to washing 
alone, and if a trace of acid be lefl 
in after the final washing it may 
cause most serious damage. It is 
not a difficult thing to prevent the 
damage whilst the eloth is in the 
bleachworks, but once it has passed 
into the hands of those who are 
making if up into garments, elc., 1! 
cannot be put right. 

some time ago a complaint was 
received from India that a large 
quantity of heavy cotton drill had 
shown serious tendering after it had 
been made into suilings. The dam- 
age was only found when the gar- 
nents were pressed and ironed with 
‘he tailor’s hot iron, but it was of 
such a character that the goods 
were rendered useless. Even a 
trace of acid will bring this about 
aS soon as the natural moisture of 
the cotton is driven out by means of 
a hotiron. 

In another case the complaint was 
‘lh regard to ladies’ white shoes. A 
large number had been made, and 
when they were ironed in the final 
Operation they were so tender that 
you could put your finger through 
‘he cloth without.effort. So long as 
the cloth is on the damp side, and 
all cloth igs more or less damp in 
Laneashire, the tendering is not ap- 
parent in good strong loth, but the 
difference between the humidity of 
India and that of Lancashire is suf- 
licient to account for cloth becom- 
ing tendered in India, whilst the 
reference pattern in Manchester 
shows no sings of damage, This pat- 
lern, however, becomes tendered on 
‘roning if there is a trace of acid 
bresent, 

“Chemic” is also a very tendering 
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agent if it be left in the cloth after 
bleaching, but “chemic” acts more 
slowly than acid, although the final 
resull is the same. Some years ago 
some hundreds of bedticks in one of 
our large hospitals were found to be 
damaged through the formation ot 
holes due to the breaking of the 
weft yarn. These bedticks were 
woven with half-bleached linen 
weft and a strong cotton warp. The 
latter was dyed the usual color for 
such goods, and was found to be per- 
fectly strong. The weft had been 
bleached in the hank. When the 
case was submitted to me I examin- 
ed some of the bedticks, but could 
find no definite cause for the tender- 
ing. Fortunately, the firm who had 
made the bedticks had some of the 
original cloth in their possession, 
and, although come months had 
elapsed, I was able to prove conclu- 
sively that the weft sill contained 
“cheime” in sufficient quantity to 
cause the damage in the circuimn- 
stances under which the bed ticks 
were used. In the hospitals the beds 
are used day and night, and not al 
night only as in the case of an ordi- 
nary household, and the heat and 
friction from the patient's bodies 
had cause the “chemic” to become 
active. Further than this, it was 
customary to subject the bed ticks 
Lo a sLeaming operation after the bed 
had been used by one patient, and 
this had assisted in bringing about 
the trouble. It was also because of 
this steaming process that no direct 
evidence of “chemic” could be found 
in the bed ticks when submitted to 
me. 

I have known cases where .ladies 
have purchased squares of fine 
strong linen for the purpose of mak- 
ing table centers (drawn thread 
work). The linen was apparentiy 
perefctly strong when first bought 
in spite of the fact that it was prov- 
ed afterwards to contain “chemuc.” 
It was due to the friction and heat 
from the hands during manipulation 
of the eloth that the satent defect 
became active, until finally, when 
the work was fininshed and the 
solled fabrics was washed for the 
first time, it came at once into holes. 
General Instructions for Bleaching 

..Cotton Goods intended for 

Whites and Prints. 

In carrying out the bleaching 
operations the following essential 
precautions should be observed:— 

{) Care must be taken that the 
cloth does not. get spiashed with 
pDleaching liquor or mineral acid 
especially vitrol, as these 
liquids have a tendency to produce 
while spots in the fabric, especially 
in soured goods, and may cause 
Lendering. 

(2) Care must be taken that the 
cloth is not subjected to any undue 
strain m its various movements dur- 
in the different processes, as this 
will cause such cloths as drills, 
satin, sateens, etc., to crack on the 
selvedges. This is much more the 
ease with these than with ordinary 
plain cloth. The tension must, there- 
fore, be watched and regulated so as 
to avoid any undue strain. 

(3) Care must be taken that the 
washing operations following the 


sours, 


chemicking and souring processes 
are thoroughly carried out. 
(Continued on Page. 34) 


They Are FUEL SAVERS 


Thomas 
True— 
Semi— 
Steel 


« 


a, 


Side View 


Wiggling--Shaking--Dumping Grate Bars 


Save their cost in fuel in a few weeks use. 
Eliminate the cleaning period. 

Make a poor steaming boiler a free steamer. 
Reduce the fireman’s labors. 

Cannot get out of fix and refuse to work. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO. 


Let us tell you 
HOW AND WHY 


Birmingham, Ala. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 
Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 


ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 
BOND DEPARTMENT | 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


‘LOOM BEAM HBADS 

SECTION BEAM HEADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBHADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


All N NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
tee BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Patent Pending 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 
Tank Automatic Bleach 


Ten tons per day or 150,000 yards one unit. Permanent 


white The most delicate fabrics undisturbed as from the 
loom. in the bleached, dyed and finished state. Cut on over- 
head, chemicals and labor, 30 per cent. Also special cold 
bleach demonstrated for colors. The same process is appli- 


cable for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 
The Taylor Special Process. Patented 1914. 


Installed in Union Bleachery, Kerr Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 
Pacific Mills, (North and South), Dutchess Bleachery, 
Lincoln Bleachery, Arnold Print Works and many others. 


Chas. Taylor 


P. O. Box 715 Charlotte, N. C. 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Makers 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct. and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CBRAS- L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut 2 in., % in., 1% in., and 
in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 

DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 

MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 

ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 

MODELS 


Mark Your Shipments Right—Buy aj Shippers’ Supplies 


Bradley Write for Samples 
and Prices 


Bradley 
Oil Stencil Board 


Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradle 
Ball Stencil Pot 


MODEL J 


Cute % in. Letters Je BRADLEY MPG. CO. 


4 Lines—Any Length{105 Beekman St. New York 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 

Write for Testimonials 

Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Development Of The 
Spinning Frame 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and filling wind. At the beginning 
of the revolution of the cam there 
are a series of short strokes near 
the bottom of the bobbin. As the 
bobbin fills up the strokes get long- 
er as well as higher, giving a long. 
rounding taper to the top of the 
bobbin. 

Many forms of traverse are to be 
found. 

The heart cam came into early 
use, being shown in the British pat- 
ent to Edmund Cartwright in 1789. 
It is also shown in the, U. 8. patent 
to Bradshaw granted in 1882. It is 
still used on modern builder mo- 
tions. The heart cam is a simple 
means of obtaining a uniform rising 
and falling n. ction. 

The later developments along this 
line have been such as would give 
quick adjustments to the length of 
traverse, to the lengths of strokes, 
and to lay of the yarn in winding, 
and to make one combination build- 
er which can be used for either 
warp or fillmge wind. 

There is also a growing tendency 
toward making the traverse longer. 
As in the case of larger-diameter 
rings, this increase the amount of 
yarn on a bobbin, and reduces the 
amount of labor required for dof- 
fing and in the succeeding opera- 
tions of spooling and winding. This 
tendency is limited, of course,, by 
the strength of the yarn and the 
quality required, 

Separators. 

As the number of spindles on each 
side of the spinning frame was in- 
creased, there was a tendency to 
bring them closer together. This 
crowding was prevented, or at least 
limited, by the interference of the 
balloons of adjoining spindles. 

Here we again come to the work 
of John Thorp, of Providence, R. L., 
and of Charles Danforth, of Pater- 
son, N. J. In 1829, a patent was 
granted to Thorp showing a separa- 
tor to restrain the balloon in cap 
spinning. His separator (figure 26) 
is cylinderical in shape and is self- 
threading. In 1841, Danforth used 
a spiral wire separator. This was 
also for cap spinning (figure 27). 

(Continued Next Week) 


Preparing Viscose Yarns 
for Weaving 
(Continued from Page 12) 


and worsted warps, so is it also 
necessary to the weaving of 
“dumb” (i.e, untwisted) viscose 
warps, but not where the warp is 
made from viscose organize or 
where sufficient twist is given to 
the yarn to enable it to withstand 
the friction of weaving. Roughly 
speaking, there are two ways of siz- 
ing viscose—warp sizing and hank 
sizing, the fonmmer being the one 
most generally used. 

As the process of sizing viscose 
warps is still in an evolutionary 
stage, it would hardly be useful to 
describe any particular method of 
doing it. There are various methods, 
each one having some points in its 
favor, thus making it difficult to say 
which is the most satisfactory. 
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Warp sizing is comparable with co!- 
ton slasher sizing. In some sizing 
machines the viscose warp thread. 
pass over a roller revolving in 
trough of sizing liquor, which de 
posits a coating of size on th. 
threads as they come in contac 
wit hit. In other machines the vis. 
cose passes through the sizing colu 
tion, 

The drying of the viscose warp 
after sizing is also accomplished ji, 
a variety of ways—eg., by passin 
over a hot plate, over hot revolvin. 
cylinders, or through a  dryin: 
chamber with or without force. 
currents of hot air. 


The sizing machine should be ruy 
at a speed which will allow the siz 
ing solution time to adhere to the 
threads and also to give the viscos 
warps time to dry before being 
wound to the beam. Owing per- 
haps to the oily or soapy sustance: 
used in the dyeing process, som: 
dyed viscose warps, such as fas 
black and certain dark colors, par- 
licularly blues and browns, have a 
Lendency to resist the size. In such 
cases the viscose should be allowed 


more time in which to absorb the. 


size. This can be accomplished by 
running the machine slower, thus 
giving a longer time for saturation 
to the viscose when in contact wit): 
the sizing liquor. Warps should be 
sized with as little tension as is 
practicable, viscOse when in a wet 
state being weak and extremely 
liable to stretch. The stretching 
which takes place during sizing 1s 
usually about 5 per cent. If this 
amount of stretch is exceeded ther: 
is danger of the threads betoming 
strained and damaged. In piece- 
dyed goods the stretch given in siz- 
ing recovers itself when the cloth |; 
“wetted” at a later stage-in the dye- 
ing process. 

In hank sizing the viscose is sim- 
ply opened out and immersed int: 
the sizing liquor, the skeins beine 
then hung up loose until dry. Hank 
sized yarn has one advantage ov: 
beam-sized yarn—i,e., no stretch 
put upon the viscose during the pr: 
cess. Its great disadvantage is, be- 
ing in hank, the sized viseose has |: 
pass through at least three proce- 
ses—winding, warping, and beamin: 
—before it reaches the ‘weavin:e. 
which is the process where the s!’ 
on the viscose thread is most neeu 
ed. In practice it is found that whe 
hank -sized viscose reaches. 
weaving some of the size has eith: 
been distributed or lost through [! 
friction and the handling it ge 
during the processes already meé! 
tioned. Consequently hand-siz 
viscose is not so effective as beam 
sized yarn where entire warps ° 
where warps containing a lars 
number of viscose threads are re 
quired. Where coarser denice 
threads are used or where it is ad 
visable to use viscose free fro!) 
stretch, or where the viscose wal) 
threads are few in number, hank- 
sized yarn can often be employe’ 
with advantage. 

For spooling viscose weft stovu 
wooden spools with heads and tips 
protected with smooth brass or stee: 
have been found useful and can D° 
recommended where the manufac- 
turer does his own spooling and 
there is no question of tramsport iD- 
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lived, The spools should be well 
inished; this not only lengthens 
eir life, but the smooth surface 
events the extremely fine fila- 
ents of which the viscose thread 
. composed from being frayed or 
-oken. Where weft is to be car- 
ed about the country it is found 
at well-made compressed paper 
ools, if carefully inspected before 
-ed, give very satisfactory results. 
ne spooling machines are buiit lo 
\ool viscose direct from the hank, 
jus @liminating the process of 
winding from the hank .to the spool- 
ug bobbin. Spooling direct from 
ne hank can be successfully accom- 
vlished where doubled, trebled ,or 
ieavier denier yarn is used but for 
‘ine sizes of viscose it is not so sal- 
sfactory as spooling from the bob- 
vin. Much damage can be done to 
he viscose weft during the spooling 
process, and the “bright picks” in 
the cloth have frequently been 
proved to be caused by the strain 
pul upon the thread during this 
process. Friction and strain in 
-pooling are as far as possible avoid- 
ed so that in its passage from the 
yarn bobbin to the spool, the vis- 
cose thread does not come into con- 
‘act with any stationary rod or 
guider with fixed point of contcat. 
The three points of contact, are 
fibre-wheels that freely revolve by 
‘he pressure of the viscose thread 
as it comes into conact with thm. 
The wheel is carried on the end of 
a fishing-rod tension wire, which 
is free to move in a vertical line in 
accordance with the amount of puil 
or tension exerted by the thread as 
it passes over the wheel. In this 
way slackness, strain, and friction 
on the viseose thread are reduced 
(Oo &@ minimum, and “bright picks,” 
which are a bugbear to the users of 
rayon weft, are largely avoided. 
Knots tied during the spooling pro- 
cess should be placed at the back 
or thick end of the traverse so as to 
prevent the weft thread from being 
caught by the projection as it is 
crawn o ffthe spool during weav- 
ing. 


New Loom May Revolution- 
ize Weaving 
(Continued from Page 13) 
methods that 


mechanical were, 


compared to the advances in other 


elds and endeavors, !id-fashioned. 

“My loom is clearer in its opera- 
10n, perhaps to an electrician than 
‘O @ textile expert, but if is so sim- 
vile that any mechanic able to run 
a jacquard or Dobby loom may easi- 
Y operate it. In fact, in experi- 
nents in Belfast in the linen damask 
‘rade, we had no difficulty in 
achieving results. This machine is 
‘he result of many years study and 
*xperiment on my part, and is a de- 
velopment slowly achieved through 
partial successes in each of the de- 
‘ails, until it has been finally possi- 
ble to eliminate all of the former 
Jacquard mechanism.” 

Dr. Craver is the inventor as well 
Of the attachment known as the 
warp-stop device, many thousands 
of Which have already been sold in 
Germany and France. The control 
Of this patent is held very closely 
by a strong group of Manchester 
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capitalists in the engineering and 
textile trades and it is their hope 
and sincere belief that they will 
liave the loom on the market during 
the coming summer. 

It is easy to become overenthusi- 
astic about such a machine and es- 
pecially so when discussing it with 
such a sincere man as Dr. Craver, 
and I fully realize the dangers and 
the difficulties entailed in the intro- 
duction of a new invention of this 
character. At the same time I be- 
lieve that the Carver loom will 
make a basic change in the mechan- 
ical science of weaving, and it will 
introduce a new era into damask 
mills and will eventually, after pen- 
etrating this field, be attached to 
other more complex phases of the 
industry. Any mill treasurer who is 
contemplating the installation of 
damask looms of the character [ 
have mentioned would be acting on 
the side of reasonable safety by in- 
vestigating this machine before 
reaching a final decision, 


Cotten Goods Market in Netherlands 
Jute Bag Market in Chile. 


Imports into Chile of gunny or 
jute bags for shipping nitrale of 
soda amounted in 1923 to 3,000,000 
kilos valued at 1,500,000 pesos (kilos 
equals 2.2046 pounds and pesos 
equals $0.365). In 1924, these im- 
ports reached a total of 12,500,000 
worth 5,500,000 pesos. Most of these 
bags are shipped direct from India 
and are entered through the port of 
iguique, according to a report from 
Consul Campbell. The bags in gen- 
eral use are known as Standard 
Heavy C. Rice Bag, dimensions 25 
inches by 33 inches, mesh 8x8 or 8x), 
average weight at time of shipment 
24 ounces. Quotations are praclic- 
ally all c.if. alongside discharging 
vessel alt Iquique, prices quoted in 
English pence per bag, the present 
price being about 9 pence per bag. 
It is said to cost 2 or 3 pence addi- 
lional to land.and deliver bags to 
the nitrate plants. The import duty 
is 0.03 Chilean gold pess per kilos, 
gross weight. Payment is usually 
by 90 day draft on London payable 
upon receipt of order of delivery or 
during the first week of the month 
alter the arrival of the vessel for 
discharge. A list of Iquique dealers 
in bags will be made-available to 
American firms upon application to 
the Textile Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


East Indies. 

Imports of cotton goods in the 
Netherlands East Indies increased 
considerably in 1924 as compared 
with 1923, Great Britain and Japan 
profited by this increase while the 
Netherlands was the principal loser. 
Imports of cotton goods into Java 
and Madura during 1924 were as fol- 
lows: Unbleached, 7,361,000 kilos; 
bleached, 12,973,000 kilos: colored 
and printed other than sarongs, 
slendangs, etc., 13,889,000 kilos. Ja- 
pan supplied 75 per cent of the un- 
bleached or approximately 30 per 
cent more than in 1923. Imports 
from China also showed an increase. 
Bleached goods came principally 
from Great Britain and the Nelher- 
lands. 
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DRAKE 

CORPORATION 

HIGHEST QUALITY. GLYCERINE 

sold on 

GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 

and 

=| GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, §& 

PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 

INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS | 
of the | 

: PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 2 

‘Warp Dressing Service 

Improves \Weaving”’ | 

NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 

|| GLYCERINE —~+GLYCERINE 


Basic Patents 


for the rotary reel skein machine were issued 
nearly fifty years ago to the Klauder-Wekion 


Dyeing Machine Co. 


Today, Klauder - Weldon 
machines are universally 
used—a ck nowled ged 
leaders in efficiency and 
producing durabil- 
ity. 


On request, a represen- 
tative will gladly discuss 
your present or future 
dyeing requirements and 
problems with you. 


Special Construction when Required 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE 
CO. 

BETHAYRES, PENNSYLVANIA 


Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 
practice will eliminate much of it, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


W. W. Greer 


733 Augusta Street 


Greenville, 8. C. 


\ 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 


Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 


105 8S. Front 
Memphis, Tema, U. &. A. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Greenwood, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
_ Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 
Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 
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Problems in Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing 
Continued from Page 31) 


4) Some bleachers omit the last 
souring operation for fear of leay- 
ing a trace of acid in the cloth. This 
is a very bad practice because if a 
small amount of chemic be left in, 
it will produce more or less oxycel- 
lulose on drying. This may be sul- 
ficient to cause stains on dyeing, 
and it may even be sufficient to pro- 
duce tendering, especially if the 
are subjected to an after treatment, 
such as mordanting with an alka- 
line solution of beta-naphtholate of 
soda containing free caustic soda. 
Caustic soda will dissolve the oxy- 
cellulose and so weaken the fabric. 
Cloth free from dangerous quanti- 
ties of oxycellulose is not tendered 
by caustic soda. 

5) Stengths of chemic and sours 
are generally given in degrees 
Twaddell. This method of measur- 
ing the strength is correct if the 
solutions are clean and fresh. In 
the case of chemic especially, how- 
ever, it does not follow that the 
strength is that which is indicated 
by the Twaddell, because the active 
agent may have been dispersed by 
decomposition. An experienced 
bleacher can tell by the taste of 
his solutions of sours and chemic 
whether they are of the right 
strength for the particular work he 
is carrying out at the moment. 

6() A bleacher should always test 
the cloth for chemic and acid alt 
each stage of the processes, after 
each particular washing ha sbeen 
completed. Starch iodide paper 
turns blue in the presence of chem- 
ic, and methyl-orange paper should 
be used in testing for acid. If this 
latter test were always carried out 
there would be no need to fear 
tendering from the effect of acid be- 
ing left in after the final washing. 
Blue litmus paper is too sensitive 
for this test because there is gener- 
ally sufficient carbonic acid in the 
cloth and in the air to turn wet 
litmus paper red, 

7) If, for any reason, it is not 
suitable to sour after washing off 
echemic, then an antichlor, such as 
hyposulphite of soda, should be used 
to get rid of the last trace of chemic. 

8) Cloth should not be left piled 
up too long after souring or chem- 
icking. Care should be exercised 
that no portion be allowed to get 
dry at this stage, otherwise damage 
is sure to take place. Much dam- 
age is caused in goods intended for 
dyeing by leaving them piled up 
after washing off chemic, over the 
week-end. If all the chemic has not 
been removed in the washing pro- 
cess ,this will affect the cloth where 
it has become dry. The author has 


seen cloth which has stood from 


Friday to Monday, and which was 
supposed to be “washed off” chemic, 
in which the smell of chemic could 
be recognized when passing the pile 
of eloth. Considerable portions of 
the cloth had become dry at the 
edges, and these parts came up as 
resist stains when the goods were 
dyed with direct colors. 

9) In the case of lawns, handker- 
chiefs, and other very light goods, 
it is better to hand scutch than to 
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employ a scutching machine. In th. 
former operation the headings an. 
borders are kept much straighte: 
and there is not the same risk o 
damage as when the machine | 
used. 


Textile Exports in 1924 


Washington, April 21—Domest 
exports of textiles, including crud 
materials, semi-manufactures an 
finished manufactures, were value 
at $1,143,700,000 in 1924, constitutin 
25.46 per cent of total exports, con: 
pared with $1,002,000,000 in 1923, a: 
cording to an analysis of foreig 
trade of the United States, issue. 
today by the Department of Com 
merce. Raw cotton was by far th. 
largest factor in textile exports. 

Imports of textiles last year wer: 
valued at $877,500,000, constitutin. 
24.36 per cent of the total, com 
pared to $1,009,100,000, in 1923. 

Exports Exceed Imports. 

Thus the value of textile expor'- 
in 1924 exceeded the value of texti): 
imports, while the reverse was th» 
case in 1923. 

But of textile finished manufac- 
tures, exports last year were value: 
at $172,300,000, or 38 per cent o! 
total exports, compared to $176,300.- 
000 in 1923. Imports of textile fin- 
ished manufactures in 1924 wer 
valued at $305,000,000, or 85 per 
cent of the total, compared to $316.- 
700,000 in 1923. 

Imports of semi-manufactures «|! 
textiles also were larger than ex- 
ports of this class last year, leaving 
a favorable balance of trade in tex- 
tiles only to exports of crude ma- 
terials. 

Value of Crude Materials. 


In both exports and imports, 
crude materials in the textile grou) 
were valued at much more tha: 
manufactures and semi-manufac- 
tures combined. 


Crude textile materials constitu - 
ed 718 per cent of exports of a'! 
crude materials last year. Texti! 
semi-manufactures constituted 
per cent of all exports of this clas-. 
and textile finished manufacture- 
constituted 10 per cent of expor'- 
in this class. 

Of imports of crude materia! 
textiles supplied 42.26 per cent; | 
the totals of semi-manufactur: | 
imports textiles constituted 7.8 p:— 
cent; and of finished manufactur: - 
imports, textiles constituted 40.7 
per cent of the total of the group. 


Chicago Fuse in New Office. 


The Chicago Fuse Manufacturi:: 
Company announces the removal | 
their New York Office and war 
house, on April 15th, to 71: Murra 
St., New York City. 

In these more spacious quarter 
they are better equipped than ev’ 
lo give customers the best atten 
lion and service on Union Renew 
able Fuses, Gem- Non-Indicatin: 
Fuses, Union Indicating Fuse: 
Union Stamped and Open Lin: 
Fuses, Gem Mica Top Fuses, Ger 
Radio Fueses, Union Cutout Boxe: 
Gem Sectional Switch Boxes, Unio! 
Outlet Boxes and Union Set-ul 
Boxes. 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 
Statistics for Week Ending April 25, 1925. igs 
1925. 1924. 1923. Let lls Quote Jou 4 
‘sible supply American 3,122,000 1,883,000 1,743,000 
ito sight for week 119.000 105,000 84,000 
‘ill takings during week 231,000 198,000 178,000 | 
‘ill takings since Aug. ist 11,662,000 9,215,000 10,321,000 STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 
xports during week 79,000 73,000 27,000 me 
cports since Aug. ist 7,229,000 4,799,000 4,067,000 
Government Reports. of New Orleans, La. 
1925. 1924. 1923. 
indicated crop July 25 12,144, 11,412, 
‘dicated crop middle of July 11,934,000 Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8S. C. 
indicated crop end of July —_. .. 42,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 12.956.000 
indicated crop end 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9993 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 12,596,000 Tan 
indicated crop end of Sept. _ 12,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 2.9 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. 12,675,000 
crop end of 12,816,000 Cotton 
Indicated crop middle of Nov... 12,992,000 
Indicated crop end of Nov. 13,153,000 
Ginnea 7,600,826 6,415,145 6,078,321 NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
(rinned to Nov. 14th 41,163,400 ais Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
Ginned to Dec. ist 12,225,000 
Ginned to “| _ 43,308,037 
Ginned to March 20 (final report 13,618,751 
Carryover beginning cotton year 2.319.000 2.573.000 4,879,000 William and York Wilson SANDERS. ORR & CO 
Incorporated 
Cotton Exports. C Brok 
r r 
Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, otton —_— Cotton 
including linters: Rock Hill, S. C. 
1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. Representing reliable shippers Charlotte, N. C. 
August __. 277.641 244 4415 272 808 throughout the cotton belt. 
September 737,010 689,435 378,390 
October _ 947,556 781,722 798,664 
November _. 1,306,000 770,002 858.337 
December 1,076,000 845,581 607,853 
January, 1925 1,076,000 546,253 473,436 
l’ebruary 818,838 482,146 359,657 
March 734,697 332,168 318,210 
\pril xe 320,774 259,984 
May 326,357 160,368 
July 211,633 171,469 
5,772,000 4,864,027 
American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. GOOD SPINNING SMALL WASTE 
(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc, ' 
Month Season Month Season Month Season Fort Worth. Texas 
Lugust 357 357 Age 526 526 
september 435 793 4 975 494 1,020 
5322.04 5 2.133 
589 2.924 3,088 610 3,273 
ebruary, 1925 550 3,324 508 3,595 567 3,840 
larch 582 3,874 484 4,079 624 4,464 
414 4,994 621 5,664 
‘une 350 5,344 542 6,203 WIN DING 
‘uly 347. 463 6,666 
Book Salesman Wanted Textile Winding Machinery 
We want to get in touch with » salesman, woman preferrea, who ) 


can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in ths cotton 
mill villages. 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. L. 


| 
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CO | TON Ge 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents fer Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Trading in the cotton 
goods market was quiet during the 
week except for the activity in wide 
print cloths. These goods sold well 
throughout the week, it being esti- 
mated that orders covered 175,000 
pieces, including deliveries running 
into September. Prices on wide 
prints for spot delivery command a 
premium of a half cent over future 
prices. 

The market for sheetings and 
drills was not so aétive. There was 
some buying for the bagging trade, 
but very little for jobbing and ex- 
port business. Sateens, twills and 
other convertibles remained quiet. 
Unfinished goods in heavy weights 
for the manufacturing trades were 
steady, but sales generally were of 
small lots for prompt shipment. 

Trade in ginghams, both in whole- 
sale and. retail channels showed 
some improvement during the week. 
Fine and fancy gocds were not as 
active as for the previous week, 
although the outlook for a_ better 
business within the next few weeks 
is regarded as more hopeful. Rayon 
mixtures were in the best demand. 
The shirting trade is prepared for 
a large variety of novelty goods and 
a wide variety of patterns are be- 
ing offered. Staple fabrics were 
dull, sales being confined to buying 
of broadecloths, lawns and voiles. 

A few contracts were placed for 
silk and cotton fancies. The mills’ 
price idease were lower than had 
heen the case several weeks ago. 
Crepes showed no price changes. 
with 80x76s 24c up for good make 
and two end 29c to 30 for futures, 
with deliveries .to begin in four 
weeks. 

The market for tire fabrics went 
through a quiet period. There was 
some inquiry but tire producers 
ideas of price did not harmonize 
with sellers’. There was some talk 
of declining cotton values as an in- 


fluence favoring a lower market. 
Fabrice factors poimted out that 
every decline in middling cotton 


meant an added premium for long 
staple cotton. 

Sales were few in the cotton duck 
section. With the size of orders 
small no lower prices were accord- 
ei buyers. The mills are disposed 
to negotiate with buyers to the lat- 
ters advantage if they can see their 
wiy clear in preparing for thair 
la'er requirements. 

While cotton goods are quiet the 
general markte conditions observed 
are very little different from those 
reported in other lines of trade. 
Forward orders are being laid down 
very cautiously. In heavy cottons 
the buying is from hand-to-mouth 


just as in dress fabries and era 
cloths. Prices are steady, large! 
because they are so very close | 
cost. Mills cannot afford to reduc 
prices much and there is not 


heavy unworkable surplus in th» 


hands of merchants at this time. 
Most of the current interest center - 
in faney goods of many sorts, no! 
ably any new printed designs o'- 
fered for early shipment. 

Demand in Fall River print clo!) 
market during the week has cor 
tinued light, with the estimate 
sales for the week reported at 35. 
000 pieces. For the first time ip 
many weeks prices showed weak - 
ness during this period, especial), 
sateen, which showed a decline of 
a quarter cent, which also applies 
to twilss. Mills in general have re- 
sisted efforts to place orders fo: 
wide and narrow plain goods on : 
concession basis, but in sime in- 
stances small sized orders were pu! 
throug at slight concessions. De- 
liveries are from the present up (: 
the first of July. 

Wide and narrow -plain goods 
have been very quiet on the basis 
of 54 cents per pound. Uiuusua! 
quietness has prevailed in the 36- 
inch numbers, which have usual! 
furnished the bulk of the sales for 
the past months. 

Cotton goods prices were as f«'- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 74 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 7 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x64s 65. 
Gray gds. 38%-in., 64x64s 103 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 11% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 3 

Brown sheetings, 3-yvard 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 11's 
Brown sheetings, standard 1544 
Ticking, 8-ounce 26) 

Denims 20) 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. 
Kid finished cambrics 9%al')'» 
Dress ginghams iSteal''» 
Standard prints 


Uruguay Wool Market Lacks Ord: 
The dee reseed activity in 
Uruguay wool market which beg 
in the latter part of January |! 
came accentuated in February 4 
continued into March, according 
Commercial Attache Clark, Mon 
vido. Stocks at Montevido are v° 
large and the principal barracas ® © 

piled up with wool but report 
business offering. Prices are at ¢ 
high level and indications now 2 © 
that the marketing of the clip w | 
drag along into July or August Ww! ° 
the possibility of a carryover 
portion into next season. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and gooa 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma. and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
et remained practically unchanged 
luring the week. Buyers were hesi- 
ant and gave little atention to fu- 
‘ure requirements in spite of the 
‘ict that some yarn prices were 
-ery attractive. Mills did not lower 
vrices in spite of the dull business 
and their quotations continued well 
ver dealers price. The price of 
\0-2 skems and warps held firmer 
ind higher than other quotations, 
nut only small lots were sold. 


Combed yarns and mercerized 
varns were firm. There was more 
‘alk of curtailment in both the 


south and the Kast, many mill men 
pointing out the wisdom of drastic 
curtailment and the only remedy 
for the present market conditons. 

There was some further reduction 
of prices from the previous week, 
but the list as whole remained un- 
changed. Quotations are regarded as 
purely nominal and show a great 
great deal of irregularity. 

A period of fairly active demand 
is believed to be just ahead in 
Southern combed peller yarns. Just 
at present, there is little indication 
of improvement, but dealers in pos- 
session of the facts insist that the 
situation among the spinning mills 
is identical with that among the 
consumers and that not only will 
the spimners need fresh orders in 
May, but that consumers must re- 
plenish their stocks at that time. 
This combination of influences, it 
is said, can searcely fail to produce 
considerable combed yarn business 
Within the next few weeks. 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


--ply 8s 40 2-ply 26s 46%4a_. 
--ply 10s_..41 2-ply 30s...48 a. 
--ply 16s 43 a. 2-ply 40s 60 ab62 
2-ply 20s 2-ply 50s 68 a_. 
--ply 24s 46 a__ 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

38 a. 40s a. 
to 128_.40 a 40s ex. 62 aé63 
148 41 a. 50s 68 a 
; bs 42 608 74 
<US 43 a Tinged Carpet— 
<48 46 a 3 and 4-ply 36 a37 
47 a White Carpet— 
Os 47 . 3 and 4-ply 37%a__ 
os 57 


; Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
6S, 1-ply_.36 a. 12s, 2-ply. 38 


a.. 

‘s, 2, 3 and 208, 2-ply._.42 a_. 
4-ply 8644a 26s, 2-ply._.47 a- 
1l-ply and 30s, 2-ply..47 a _. 


$-ply.... 37. a. 
Duck Yarns. 
4 and 5-ply 3, 4 and 5- 


39 
41 
Southern Single, Chain Warps. 
l6s 42 a 40s 
-U8 43 a. 
Southern Single Skeins. 
6s to 8s_.. 88 a 208... 
39 a. 24s__ 45 
8 41 a 20s 48 a. 
l6s 41%a_ 
: Southern Frame Cones. 
+ 38 ea. 248... 42%4a43 


l4s 39a 28s 45 a. 
16s 40 a 30s hie 46 ad7 
18s 40 30s tying in 45 a 
20s 40s8__.. % 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 


2-ply 16s 56 abo 2-ply a-.. 
2-ply 20s 56 «a62 2-ply 60s 
2-ply 30s 65 a67 2-ply 70s_- 
2-ply 36s_..68 a75 2-ply 80s. _1 10 
2-ply 40s 75 


Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 


16s ..524%a 
24s8_- 85 a_. 
268 95 
28s. ..67 a 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 
Skeins. 


20s, 2-ply..52 a _. 
22s, 2-ply..53 


36s, 2-ply__64 
40s, 2-ply__66 


a 
24s, 2-ply..55 a. 458, 2-ply..69 a-.- 
30s, 2-ply .58 50s, 2-up...74 a. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
14s 49 = 
a 


20s 52 


Yarn Bulletin. 

The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

‘Conditions in the yarn market 
remain practically unchanged. There 
is but little business other than 
small hand-to-mouth purchases. 
The reported level of prices is 
slightly lower than those of a week 
ago. Spinners’ asking prices are at 
an advance. Based on today’s New 
York spot market the reported 
market prices are more than 2 cents 
less than replacement value. In 
consequence spinners are not seek- 
ing business at prevailing prices. 

“With the lack of demand, any 
accumulation of stocks would fur- 
ther depress an already depressed 
market. The spinners’ policy of 
curtailment is the only solution of 
present conditions.” 


American Yarn for 
Nottongham Market. 


The Nottingham trade is evinciug 
an interest in American mercerized 
yarn for use in the local kniiting in- 
dustry and to a certain extent in lhe 
manufacture of dress fabrics, Con- 
sul Lee, Nottingham, reports to ihe 
Department of Commerce. A large 
portion of thé yarn now used is 
made of Egyptian brown cotton 
which has to be bleached before 
dyeing many of the shades now so 
much in demand. The American 
yarn, on the other hand, has a white 
natural fiber ready for dyeing with- 
out bleaching. This feature of the 
American yarn gives it a particular 
advantage if it is to be mixed with 
rayon and knitted or woven before 
dyeing, for the reason that rayon 
deteriorates greatly in the process 
of bleaching. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


2nd V -Pres. 


D. = og! Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 
2 Secretary 


Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. u. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. & 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PRUVIVENCE 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co.. Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R 


31 W. First Street. Charlotte. N.C. 
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Want Department 


Wanted 
Spindle Plumber. Must be first- 
class or don't apply. Pay 50 cents 
per hour. Jno. W. Ridenhour, 
P. O. Box 3, Albemarle, N. C. 


For Sale 


One 80 H. P. Fire Tube Boiler, 
excellent condition. Open for in- 
spection. Can be bought for $300. 
Apply High Shoals Mill, High 
Shoals, N. C. 


Wanted 
2500 =second hand twister 
spools, 4x6 inches for 7-16 inch 
spindies. Give price and send 
sample to Box 697, Charlotte, N. 


For Sale 


One 70” Buffalo Exhauster, 30” 
outlet. One lot of machine shop 
and wood working equipment. 
One lot hangers, ball bearings, 


couplings, shafting, ete. All prac- 


lically new. Bargain prices for 


quick sale. Shambow Shuttle 


Company, Greenville, 3S. C. 


For Sale 


One pair 60 Spindle 11x5% Woon- 
socket Slubbers, with chain driv- 
en carriage, late model and in 
perfect condition. High Shoals 
Mill. High Shoals, N. C. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, 
P. 0. Box 792 


Southern Representative 

GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Wanted 


A good section man for 17 twist- 
ers and 7 spoolers. Apply R. 5. 
Wooten, Wilson Cotton Mills, 
Wilson, N. C. 


Becky Ann's Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


dev from 


CLARK PUBLSSHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
guite 34.N.U. Washington, D. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion, have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
company insurance cost. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


TRADE MARK 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
| WARP. DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE. S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


_ ROCKFORD ILL .U.S.A. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 


For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Hosiery Exports and 
Imports 


“XPORTS of. hosiery from the 
4 United States during 1924 fell 
' in comparison with shipments 
road during the previous year, ac- 
rding to the Textile Division of 
. Department of Commerce. Sales 
road during 1924 included 6,400,- 
() dozen pair, valued at $19,700,000, 

against 6,700,000 dozen pair in 
13, with valuations of $19,830,000. 


Thus, a drop of 300,000 pair of socks, 


nda falling off of $60,000 in values 
curred during 1924. Shipments of 
otton and rayon hosiery were con- 
.derably smaller, while exports of 
socks were approximately 70 
er cent greater in 1924 than in the 
previous year. 

Of the 1924 total quantity, the 
[nited Kingdom took 21 per cent; 
Cuba, 145 per cent; and Argentina, 11 
per cent. Cotton hosiery was the 
nost important class in the 1924 ex- 
vorts and amounted to 4,825,000 
Jozen pairs valued at $9,096,000; silk 
ranked second in point of value with 
(09,000 dozen pairs worth $6,947,000; 
rayon accounted for 845,000 dozen 
pairs with a value of $3,732,000. 
Lomparable figures for 1923 show 
‘hat prices for the 1924 exports were 
higher for cotton, approximately the 
same for rayon, and lower for silk 
hosiery, 

Cuba and Argentina continued to 
be the largest markets for cotton 
hosiery, although each of these 
countries took less in 1924 than in 
1023. The United Kingdom occupied 
‘hird place as a buyer of this class 
of goods and took a larger quantity 
‘han during the previous year. Ex- 
ports to Continental Europe were 
smaller in 41924 than for the year 
vefore, while those to Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico were considerably 
‘larger. With the exception of Ar- 
<eneelina, most of the South Ameri- 
can countries took greater quanti- 
‘ies than during 1923. 

Rayon Hosiery. 

Exports of rayon hosiery to the 
_nhiled Kingdom were larger than in 
‘23 and were approximately 40 per 
ent of the total exports during 
‘24. Argentina, which was the sec- 
‘id largest market in 1923, took only 
‘0OuL 15 per cent as many rayon 

se, While Mexico’s imports almost 

ubled and that country occupied 
cond place in 1924. Shipments to 
iba were also smaller, but many 

' the heretofore unimportant mar- 
“ls showed substantial increases in 
ieir takings. 

Silk Hosiery. 

_ Exports of silk hosiery were over 

/ per cent greater in quantity dur- 
‘£ 1924 than in the previous year, 
‘ld with the exception of Argentina 
id Franee this increase was ‘evi- 
‘ent in all markets. The United 
hee a over 50 per cent of 
me ai hosiery exports and more 
‘ian doubled the quantity imported 
‘Tom the United States during 1923. 

Hosiery Imports. 

) [Imports of hosiery for 1924 were 
‘onl a than those for 1923, and for 
dozen Cotton, 530,939 
WOO], 166 506 
$422 204. Com arable fi f 1923 
ares Cotter ee 
well m, 611,718, $1,326,591; 

, 578,501, $197,302. Separate fig- 
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ures for imports of silk and rayon 
hosiery are not available. 

No production figures are avail- 
able for 1924, but in 1923 figures for 
domestic production showed a con- 
siderable increase in quantity over 
all previous years and in point of 
value were over four times thal re- 
ported for 1914, totalling, in 1923, 
97,433,000 dozen pairs, valued al 
$378,733,000. The production of al! 
classes of hosiery, except ali-wool, 
increased in 1923 as compared with 
1921, but the largest gains were 
made in cotton hosiery and in hos- 
iery of natural silk or rayon mixed 
with other fibers. 

Hosiery manufacturers, on the 
whole, found 1924 far from satisfac- 
tory. This product is particularly 
responsive to fashion tendencies, 
and the trend toward novelties in 
men’s socks and the demand for a 
variety of colors and styles in wo- 
men’s hosiery forced manufacturers 
in many cases to make quick adap- 
tations of their products to meet 
the market requireements, The con- 
sumer’s demand for attractive hos- 
iery at reasonable prices has led to 
a further expansion in the use of 
rayon, both alone and in combina- 
tion with other fibers, and such 
goods are rapidly displacing mer- 
cerized cotton ‘hosiery and restrict- 
ing the output of the cheaper 
grades of ordinary cotton hosiery. 


Italian Cotton Industry Expanding. 

Reports as to the condition of the 
Italian cotton spinning and weaving 
industry continue optimistic, ac- 
cording to the office of the American 
Commercial Attache at Rome. Pro- 
duction is on the upward swing both 
as regards quantity and technical 
perfection, and Italian cotton tex- 
tiles are beginning to be known on 
many world markets to which they 
were hitherto a stranger. Imporis 
of raw cotton amounted to 201,435 
ions in 1924 as compared with 185,- 
341 tons in 1923 and 177,696 tons in 
1922. Takings of raw cotton during 
January, 1925, were 25,905 tons as 
against 18,030 tons during January 
1924, and only 8,060 tons during the 
same month 1923. It is stated that 
up to February 6 of the current 
year, Italy had already taken 73,252 
more bales of American cotton than 
during the corresponding period last 
season. Exports of cotton yarn dur- 
ing 1924 amounted to 17,800 tons as 
against 13,242 tons in 1923, while 52,- 
288 tons of cotton piece goods were 
sold abroad as against 45,418 tons 
in the preceding year. 


Cotton Cloth imports into Guatemla. 


Cotton cloth imports into Guate- 
mala increased from $2,663,000 in 
1923 to $4,212,000 in 1924, a gain of 
58 per cent, Consul General Holland, 
Guatemala City, advises the Depar!t- 
ment of Commerce. In 1924, the 
United States supplied goods to the 
value of $2,576,000, a gain of 42 per 
cent over the preceding year; Eng- 
land supplied $1,188,000, a gain of 3) 
per cent; Germany $238,000, a gain 
of 51 per cent; and France $50,000, a 
gain of 235 per cent. Japan and 
Italy furnished the remaining $36/,- 
000, the major portion coming from 
Japan. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for one 


month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for one month. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 6 
years as overseer spinning and winding 
hosiery and underwear yarns. Have 
pleased most exacting customers on 
hosiery yarns. Good manager of help. 
Would consider large second hand job. 
Good references. No. 4426. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Would take place 
as second hand. Special training in 
carding and spinning, good experience 
and I. C. 8S. course. No. 4426. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
as spinner. Have had 20 years experi- 
ence as carder and spinner. Strictly 
sober and reliable. Can get results. 
Age 40, married. No. 4427. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Fifteen years on last job. Experienced 
on both white and colored work. Good 
references. No. 


WANT position as night superintendent 
or overseer spinning. Long experience 
and get results. Good refernecs. No. 
4429. 


WANT position as overseer carding, 25 
years practical experience. Can get 
quality and quantity production. Good 
references. No. 4430. 


WANT position as superintendent. Long 
experience as superintendent and over- 
seer and can show excellent results. 
No. 4431. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
would take place as second hand in 
large room. Experienced on wide and 
narrow loom, towels, pillow cases tub- 
ing, also understand plain weaing. 
Practical slasher and size man, sober 
— reliable. Good references. No. 
4432. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or both. Long experience in 
good mills, good references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 4423. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinner. Thoroughly reliable and com- 
petent man of long experience. Good 
manager of help. First class refer 
ences. No. 4434 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide range of goods, 
can furnish references from some of the 
best superintendents in the South. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Now employed in good mill as carder, 
but wish to change. Can handle all 
grades of cotton, low grades and waste. 
Know. card room machinery and can 
handle help. Married, age 36, good 
habits, excellent refences. No. 4436. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Thoroughly reliable 
end experienced man, good references 
as to character and ability. No. 4437. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
carded yarn mill. Age 35, married, 
have had 20 years in mill, 8 years as 
Good references, No. 
4438. 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
small mill or second hand in large mill. 
Good references as to character and 
ability. No. 4489. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on wide variety of 
goods, have given satisfaction on num- 
ber of good jobs. Best of references. 
No. 4440. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager, superintendent or would 
take large weave room or place as tex- 
tile supply salesman. Excellent refer- 
ences to sow past record. No. 4444. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical man of 
long experience on wide variety of 
goods, fancy and plain, white and color- 
rT Best of references. No. 
4442. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Practical and reliable man of long ex- 
perience and training. Good references. 
4443. 


WANT position as 
spinning or both. 
bad habits. 
4441. 


overseer carding, 
Married, sober, no 
Best of references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent to 
assistant superintendent of yarn mill. 
Can give good references as to char- 
acter and ability. No. 44465. 


MASTER mechanic with excellent repu- 
tation wants to change position on ac- 
count of ill health in family. Best 
of references from well known mill 
men. Will consider only place paying 
good salary. No. 4446. 


WANT position as overseer twisting, or 


twisting, spooling and winding and 
reeling. Experienced in these depart- 


ments and can furnish references as 
character and ability. Bight years as 
overseer. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide range of fabrics 
and can furnish excellent references 
from present employers. No. 4448. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed and have fine record of past 
service. Good references. No. 4448. 


WANT position as efficiency expert. Good 
experience in spinning and weaving 
mills. Can reduce production costs. 
No. 4449. 


WANT position as master mechanic in 
small or medium sized mill. Electrical 
drive preferred. References. No. 4450. 


WANT position a” 
overseer spinnin 
class references 
acter. No. 4457 


superintendent or 
and twisting. First 
to ability and char- 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Bight years as overseer. Age 35, sober 
and can give good references. No. 4453. 


WANT position as carder, or carder and 
spinner. Prefer Georgia or the Caro- 
linas. Can handle superintendent's job 
ae plant. Best of references. No. 
4454. 


WANT position as carder and spinner. 
Experienced in both rooms. Now em- 
ployed. Fine references. No. 4464. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
New employed, but wish larger room. 
Have held present place two years; 
8 years as overseer. Age 30, good ref- 
erences. No. 4456. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Bight years on tire fabrics, 4 years on 
cords. Would consider good place as 
second hand. References. No. 4457. 


WANT pcsition as superintendent. Two 
years as superintendent. 12 years as 
overseer carding and spinning. Have 
taken textile course. Would consider 
pce as overseer. References. No. 
44 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium sized yarn mill, or carder and 
spinner. Long experience on both fine 
and coarse work. No. 4459. 


WANT position as overseer large weave 
mill, or superintendent smaller mill. 
Fifteen years as superintendent and 
overseer. Best of references. No, 
4460. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Albone— 

& Hasslacher. 


Artesian Welis— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


Architects and Mill 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

Link-Belt 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Automatic Lint Cleaners— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Ball Bearing— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Balers— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Baling Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 

Bands and Tape— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Banks— 

American Trust Co. 

Baskets— 

W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beam Heads— 
T. Entwistle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Beaming Combs— 
T. C. Emtwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. 

Bearings (Roller)— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Bearings (Shaft)— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 

Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Coneyors— 

Link Belt Co. 

Belt Tighteners— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 

Belting— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Belt Cement— 

Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Lacing— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Badward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Bleacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Bieaching Materials— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Imc. 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
& Lane. 
Ford Co. 
al Aniline & Chemical Co. 
& Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
fobbin Holders— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Gobbins and Spools— 
David Brown Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

See also Spools and Bobbins. 

Bebbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co 


Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— ate 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower Systems 
Carries Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oil— ete 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 
Brushes— 


Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis &.Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Calender Roll Grinders— 

B. S&S. Roy & Son Co. 

Calender Rolis— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

Cards— 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Saco- Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts ana Drives— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicals— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkuli orks, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydey-Thomas Co. 

Cloth Pilers— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindlies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Sliashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Mercnants— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittings— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
S. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hop dale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, a: 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Werks. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
The Root Co. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


Cranes— 6 
Link-Belt Co. 


Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolis— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Dring Fountains— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 

Link-Belt . 

Morse Chain Co. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel 

R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Metz, H. A. & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Dye Works— 

Franklin Process Co. 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Eclipse Van Ness egy By Machine— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc 
Electric Fanse— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Bilectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Holste— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

General Blectric Co. 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co 

Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Co 

General Blectric Co 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevatorse— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Engineers (Mill)— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 

J. D. Hollingsworth. 

Extractore— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Ass: 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Finishing Machinery— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching an: 
Finishing. 
Fire iInsurance— 
Firemen's Mutual Insurance Co. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fioor Stands— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted Rolis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pressers and Overhaulers— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Fiyers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Frames— 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 

Fuses — 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Gears— 

Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Gears-Silent— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Gear Makers— 

Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Grate Bars— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Grab Bucketse— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Grinding and Polishing Machines— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 

Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Hangers (Shaft)— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Hardware Supplies— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Harness and Frames— 

——See Heddles and Frames. 

Heddies and Frames— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 

The J. H. Willams Co. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foun Co. 

Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Hydro-Extractors— 

American Laundry Mack‘uery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

indigo Deing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
insurance— 

Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Knitting 
Hepworth, John . &Co. 

Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Saco-Lowell Sohps . 
American Laundry Machinery Cv. 

Laundry Machinery— 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

B. 8. Draper. 
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